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The Democratic Ideal in the Latin American Policy 


of the United States 


by Thomas C. Mann 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs * 


Since colonial times, when Anglo-American and 
Latin American intellectuals accepted the “En- 
lightened” philosophies of French revolutionaries, 
the United States together with freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere has consistently adhered to 
the belief that a republican form of government 
represented the best hope of mankind for a better 
life based on respect for the rights and dignity of 
the individual. For his day as well as ours, 
Benjamin Franklin expressed the timeless hope 
that 

... a thorough knowledge of the Rights of Man may 

pervade all nations of the earth, so that a philosopher 
nay set his foot anywhere on its surface and say “This 
is my country.” 
This faith in freedom and democracy guided the 
formation of the Constitution of the United 
States with its free and frequent elections, its 
representative legislature, its responsible execu- 
tive, and its independent judiciary as the guaran- 
tor of justice. In the same spirit it guided the 
subsequent addition of our Bill of Rights. With 
their belief in these same principles many Latin 
American statesmen were to use our Constitution 
asa model for the basic laws of the other Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Opposition to tyranny by support of the ideal 
representative democracy is now firmly embedded 
inthe conscience of our people. Building on our 
Western heritage, we have established our own 
broken tradition of government based on free 
and periodic elections. We have continuously im- 
proved the quality of our democratic processes 
—— 

‘Address made at Baylor University, Waco, Tex., on 
Nov. 11 (press release 639 dated Nov. 9). 
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at home and fully demonstrated our belief in the 
universality of the democratic ideal. Not only 
have we asserted the principle, we were also the 
first nation in the world to enable offshore terri- 
tories such as the Philippines and Cuba to achieve 
their complete independence and to encourage an- 
other territory, Puerto Rico, to choose for itself 
between complete independence and full or asso- 
ciated membership in our family of States. 


The Concept of Collective Action 


The United States has not only practiced de- 
mocracy itself but has, with other American 
states, consistently supported the democratic ideal 
in the Western Hemisphere. Gradually this ideal 
has come to be incorporated in inter-American 
agreements. Its most authoritative expression is 
found in article 5(d) of the charter of the Organ- 
ization of American States: 

The solidarity of the American States and the high 
aims which are sought through it require the political 
organization of those States on the basis of the effective 
exercise of representative democracy. 

It is, of course, much easier to state the ideal 
than to achieve it. As early as 1837, Pedro 
Vicuna of Chile urged the establishment of a 
General Congress of America with power to sup- 
port popular revolutions against tyrannical gov- 
ernments. In 1844, an Argentine, Juan Bautista 
Alberdi, wrote that intervention should be used 
to promote democratic governments. In 1847, at 
the Congress of Lima, the Bolivian Government 
proposed collective intervention as a means of 
establishing and supporting constitutional gov- 


ernments. 
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The United States did not participate in these 
early discussions of the idea of collective action 
in support of democracy, but in 1945 a distin- 
guished Foreign Minister of Uruguay, Dr. Alberto 
Rodriguez Larret ta, propounded his thesis that 

“parallelism” between peace and de- 
He said: 

A multilateral collective action, exercised with com- 
plete unselfishness by all the other republics of the con- 
tinent, aimed at achieving in a spirit of brotherly 
prudence the mere re-establishment of essential rights, 
and directed toward the fulfillment of freely contracted 
juridical agligations, must not be held to injure the 
government affected, but rather it must be recognized 
as being taken for the benefit of all, including the 
country which has been suffering under such a harsh 
regime. 

The then United States Secretary of State, 
Mr. [James F.] Byrnes, supported the Uruguayan 
initiative in these words: ? 


there is a 
mocracy. 


Violation of the elementary rights of man by a 
ernment of force and the non-fulfillment of obligations 
by such a government is a matter of common concern 
to all the republics. As such, it justifies collective multi- 
lateral action after full consultation among the republics 
in accordance with established procedures. 


gov- 


Yet only eight American states (the United 
States, Venezuela, Panama, Cuba, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Uruguay) supported 
this concept of collective action proposed by Uru- 
guay in 1945, 

In the recent meeting of Foreign Ministers at 
San José, our Secretary of State, Christian A. 
Herter, took the initiative by again proposing 
collective action. After pointing out that collec- 
tive measures for the maintenance of peace and 
security would not, by definition of article 19 of 
the charter of the OAS, constitute intervention, 
the Secretary said :* 

There is a growing and insistent demand on the part 
of the peoples of the American nations to achieve a 
greater respect for human rights and a more effective 
exercise of representative democracy. These goals must, 
of course, be achieved primarily by the action of the 
peoples of each country. When, however, a situation 
develops which, because of its flagrant and notorious 
character and its relationship to the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security, calls for action by the Or- 
ganization, the transition to a representative democracy 
ean, in the opinion of the United States, best be achieved 
by resorting to orderly and peaceful processes. 
Again, the majority of American states did not 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 2, 1945, p. 892. 

* Tdvid., Sept. 5, 1960, p. 355. 
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support a proposal for collective action in the 
direction of making the Western Hemisphere 
ideal of democracy a greater reality. 
Nevertheless, today, more than ever befor 
there is a parallelism between peace and demo. 
racy. In these days when all America is unde 
severe and continuous assault by the Sino-Sovie 


powers through the beachhead which they hay | 


obtained in Cuba, and when we can expect ed 
sified efforts to extinguish the lights of liberty 
and democracy throughout the hemisphere, ie 
is more reason than ever to continue steadfast in 
support of this principle. 

None of us at home or abroad should under. 
estimate the danger. Large quantities of arms 
are already being accumulated in Cuba. Hu. 
dreds of Russian, Czechoslovak, and Chines 
“technicians” have been imported. People ar 
being trained in the latest techniques of subver. 
sion. Communists speak about democracy, but 


they actually seek to impose on peoples the cruelest | 


dictatorship known to modern history where even 
the mention of free elections is treated as “counter. 
revolution” and treason is punishable by death. 
They promise to improve living standards of the 
masses, but they plan, as we see today in Cuba, 
a reduction in real income through lowering wage 
and inflating prices so that greater resources can 


be made available for the “export” of violence; 


in furtherance of the Sino-Soviet plan of worll 
domination. They speak of “invasions” of Cuba, 
but what they really intend is to divert attention, 
from their own interventionist plans. They claim 
to seek peace while they promote class hatre( 
at home and conflict abroad. 

This, then, 
rededicate themselves to the revolutionary ideal 
of early America and specifically to the ideal 0 
government based on the free and periodically 
expressed will of the people. Demagogs may fod 
the people for a while but not forever. The 
achievement of universal democracy would remove 
from this hemisphere and from our planet thi 
greatest single cause of armed conflict—tyrannica! 
covernments seeking to impose their will on other 
states. Who can doubt that the Cuban people, 
if they were free today, would choose freedom! 
Who can deny that the vote of free peoples i 
the best safeguard of peace? 

Fears have been cepenen that collective acti 
might lead to unnecessary and undesirable inter 
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, morality of others. 


yention into the internal affairs of states. Surely 
the ingenuity of man is capable of eliminating 
whatever legitimate basis there may be for this 
concern. We can all recognize that the detailed 
involvement in the functioning of national institu- 
tions is neither feasible nor desirable. Mr. Herter, 
for example, took care to limit and define situa- 
tions which merit collective attention to those 
which have a “flagrant and notorious character” 
and a “relationship to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” Such a limitation 
is obviously necessary, for all American democ- 
racies, including the United States, have some 
defects. Fortunately these defects are being 
progressively reduced and eliminated as levels of 
education and understanding rise, as prejudice 
decreases, and as peoples mature. Clearly, the 
goals of democracy can be achieved ultimately 
only by the peoples of each country and at the 
pace and in the manner which each country sets 
for itself. 


Question of Unilateral Intervention 

If the United States has practiced democracy 
at home and has consistently supported democracy 
abroad, why does the United States not take uni- 
lateral action against tyrants? 

To answer this it is only necessary to refer to 
our dolorous and unsuccessful interventions from 
1904 to the early 1930’s. These interventions met 
with bitter resistance on the part of all Latin 
Americans, and justly so. They were patronizing 
because they made one country the judge of the 
They were unilateral and 
therefore subject to individual prejudice and 
caprice rather than controlled by the collective 
judgment based on accepted standards. And they 
failed to establish democracy because this is some- 
thing which cannot be imposed from abroad. 


6 


' Each people must earn and develop its own demo- 


cratic processes in accordance with its own cul- 
tural pattern and personality. 

Be this as it may, our Latin American neigh- 
bors devised a doctrine to proscribe interventions 
by a state or group of states in the internal or ex- 


ternal affairs of another state. They had in mind, 


} of course, the old interventions by the United 


States in the Caribbean area. After some years 
of resistance and under the most persistent pres- 
Y n, Y . . °c . . 

sure, Cordell Hull signed in 1933 in Montevideo 


i agreement concerning nonintervention, and in 
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1936 we subscribed to the doctrine without quali- 


fication. Since then there have been various 
agreements on the subject. The latest and most 
authoritative is article 15 of the charter of the 
Organization of American States, which says: 

No State or group of States has the right to intervene, 
directly or indirectly, for any reason whatever, in the in- 
ternal or external affairs of any other State. The fore- 
going principle prohibits not only armed force but also 
any other form of interference or attempted threat against 
the personality of the State or against its political, eco- 
nomic and cultural elements. 

While we are not precluded from taking meas- 
ures which fall within our own sovereign jurisdic- 
tion in order to protect ourselves from unwar- 
ranted acts of another state, the essence of our 
obligation is that no state may seek to impose its 
will on another state for the purpose of maintain- 
ing or altering its internal situation. Specifically, 
the United States may not unilaterally seek to 
maintain or weaken or overthrow a dictatorship in 
another American state. 

Nevertheless the United States is 
from time to time because it dors not aggressively 
and unilaterally oppose “dictators.” It is said 
that the United States also has commitments con- 
cerning the exercise of representative democracy. 
This precise contention was considered in 1950 by 
the Council of the Organization of American 
States acting provisionally as an Organ of Consul- 
tation under the Rio Treaty. Its decision speaks 
for itself : 


criticized 


The Council, recognizing the confusion of ideas between 
the exercise of the basie principles of representative 
democracy and non-intervention, resolved : 

To declare that the aforementioned principles do not 
in any way and under any concept authorize any govern- 
ment or group of governments to violate inter-American 
commitments relative to the principle of non-intervention 
or to give the appearance of legitimacy to violations of 
the rules contained in ... Article 15 [the non-interven- 
tion article] of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. 

With this in mind can anyone correctly claim 
that the United States is responsible for dictators 
in other countries when Latin American states 
regard the nonintervention principle as essential 
to good relations with the United States, when 
the United States has undertaken on the insistence 
of Latin America solemn obligations not to inter- 
vene, when this obligation is defined to make it 
unlawful for the United States unilaterally to 
adopt measures with the intent of bringing pres- 
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sure to remove dictators, and when this obligation 
is held by Latin America to override other obli- 
gations concerning democracy 4 

We do have a duty, within the limits of our 
obligations, to exercise leadership in promoting 
democratic development both at home and 
abroad—a duty which was well stated by the 
Council of the OAS in 1950: 

To reaffirm the principles of representative democ- 
racy ... and to express the opinion that consequently 
agreement should be sought in legitimate means, to make 
them completely effective. 

For all the reasons I have stated United States 
policy is to measure up to the full limits of its 
responsibility by continuing to seek “agreement” 
on “legitimate means” to make “effective” the 
“principles of representative democracy.” This 
is not just a symbolic effort. On its achievement 
depends to a substantial extent our own security as 
well as the future of liberty and democracy in this 
hemisphere. Iam confident that the inter-Ameri- 
can system with its great tradition of achievement 
will not fail to respond to this new challenge. 


U.S. Protests Cuban Trials 
of American Citizens 


Following is the text of a note delivered by UWS, 
Chargé @Affaires Daniel M. Braddock to the 
Cuban Foreign Ministry on November 11, 

Press release 640 dated November 12 

Excettency: I have the honor to refer to the 
trials which took place at Santiago de Cuba on 
October 12 and October 15, 1960, as a result of 
which three American citizens, Anthony Zarba, 
Robert O. Fuller, and A. D. Thompson, were exe- 
cuted. I have been instructed by my Government 
to protest most vigorously the manner in which 
the two trials were conducted. In the opinion of 


my Government basic humanitarian standards 
were not observed and discrimination was clearly 
evident in the sentences passed against these three 
American citizens. 

The Government of the United States believes 
that defendants in a criminal case are entitled to 
certain fundamental, humanitarian rights in con- 
nection with their trial, particularly when the 


ultimate penalty, death, may be imposed. In the 
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vase of Mr. Zarba, there was clearly no oppor 
tunity to prepare a defense. Mr. Zarba was no 


an a 


proj 





able to confer with any lawyer prior to his trial 
and the lawyer whom he had requested did no 
arrive until after the completion of his testimony, 
In the cases of both the first trial of October 1) 
and the second trial of October 15, as a result of 
which Messrs. Fuller and Thompson were exe. 
cuted, there was wholly inadequate time to prepar 
an appeal. The Appeals took place less than on | 
hour after the verdicts in both cases. 
trial the members of the Appeals Board had beer 
in the courtroom during most or all of the pro: 
ceedings, and the Presiding Officer of the Appeal 
Board had been sitting alongside the Prosecutor | 
throughout the proceedings. Further, the sum. 
mary nature of these proceedings also is i] lustrate 
by the fact that in the first trial the Appeals wer 
summarily denied after only 15 minutes of deliber. 
ation and in the second trial after only 10 minute 
of deliberation. ) 
My Government is compelled to reach the con- | 
clusion that the three United States citizens wer/ 
given death rather than prison sentences becaus 
of their United States citizenship. In the firs 
trial, on October 12, a number of Cubans wer 
sentenced to death as well as the American citizet ) 
Mr. Zarba. However, most of the defendants, whi, 
were Cuban citizens, were sentenced to pris0’ 
terms. It is understood that no evidence was pte 
duced at the trial tending to show that Mr. Za 
was one of the leaders of the group. At the 0: 
tober 15 trial, two Cuban citizens and two Unite 





States citizens, all four tried on identical charges, 
were found guilty. The two Cuban citizens 1 
ceived prison sentences. The two American cit’ 
zens received death sentences. It is understoo 
that during the trial one of the Cuban citize 
was pointed out as being the leader of the grou! 
In view of these facts, the conclusion is inescapab 
that discrimination was practiced in the admins 
tration, or more accurately, the maladministratio! 
of justice by Cuban Tribunals and my Gover! 
ment protests most energetically the imposition ¢ 
the death penalty on American citizens on th! 
basis. 

Finally, I am instructed to protest the gener’ 
manner in which the trials were conducted. | 
is reported that the prosecution indulged in lo! 
political harangues bearing no relation to the fat’ 
inthe case. My Government is of the opinion th’ 
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an atmosphere of political diatribe is wholly im- 
proper and prejudicial to the judicial considera- 
tion of guilt or innocence of any defendant. The 
Roman Circus atmosphere surrounding these trials 
and the inhuman behavior of the Government of 
(Cuba in refusing to release the bodies of the three 


The Land Problem in the Americas 


by Lester D. Mallory 


Americans to their relatives for interment are 
further evidence that the Government of Cuba 
has failed to observe basic civilized standards. 
Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my high 
consideration. 
Dante, M. Brappock 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs ? 


I have long been so keenly aware of the out- 
standing role played by municipal governments 
in forming and upholding the cultures and na- 
tions of our hemisphere that it is with a sense of 
special privilege that I address myself tonight to 
a group of representatives of municipal govern- 
ments in the Americas. May I add that it is very 
appropriate for this international gathering to be 
held in San Diego, a city whose citizens can boast 
with justifiable pride not only of Anglo-Saxon 
tradition but that their municipal government is 
the lineal descendant of those Spanish and Latin 
American municipios whose influence on the de- 
velopment of Western culture was so direct and 
significant. 

Anyone inclined to underestimate the impor- 
tance of municipal government or its capacity for 
serving as a bulwark of democracy and liberty 
should be referred to the history of the Spanish 
and Latin American municipal systems. It is 
nothing short of inspiring to read about the cartas 
pueblas, the people’s charters, that, as the Chris- 
tian reconquest of Spain from the Moors pro- 
gressed, strengthened and consolidated the tradi- 
tion of municipal responsibility that the communi- 
ties of the Iberian Peninsula had inherited from 
Rome. The Spanish m unicipios nursed a middle 
class and gave plain people opportunities for eco- 
nomic independence, as in commerce and industry. 


Their juntas, or judicial assemblies, obtained from 
Le 

1 

Address made before the Inter-American Congress of 
Municipalities at San Diego, Calif., on Oct. 16. 
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the Crown or the Court the privilege of having 
judges for their lawsuits, or to resolve neighbor- 
hood disputes. As they grew in strength and in- 
fluence, they upheld or gave meaning to the fueros, 
those early declarations of fundamental rights we 
hold dear: acceptance of man’s home as his castle ; 
respect for human life; protection against the 
abuse of power; the right of the accused to trial. 
And when the Spanish type of municipality was 
introduced into our hemisphere it became, as 
Rafael Altamira has said, “both the cradle and 
nucleus of future political developments.” Alta- 
mira has also said, quite properly, that the Spanish 
16th-century “Ordinances of Town Corporations” 
(the Ordenanzas de Cabildos) were perhaps “the 
most nearly perfect municipal codes at that time 
snown in the world.” It is a great past, and its 
spirit can well guide and inspire us in these trying 
times. 

Tonight I want to talk about Latin America, 
whose social problems demand the understanding 
and attention of all who hope to see the Western 
Hemisphere remain a haven for human beings as 
individuals, instead of as automatons or numbers. 
The number of individuals, you are no doubt 
aware, is increasing by leaps and bounds. A 
population explosion is taking place in Latin 
America, and its municipal governments are being 
subjected to terrible strains. Their towns and 
cities are expanding at rates that those among us 
can well visualize who remember the rates at 
which the population of California cities zoomed 
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within our lifetimes. Those of us here who re- 
member the strains on municipal facilities created 
by the Okie migrations of the thirties and those of 
you from Latin America who today are struggling 
with the question of how to satisfy the needs of 
thousands on thousands of country folk who pour 
into your towns and cities will understand why I 
have chosen to speak to you tonight about one of 
Latin America’s major social problems, one that, 
despite its sound, has most direct bearing on mu- 
nicipalities: the problem of land and of its use. 

The issue of “land reform” or “agrarian re- 
form,” about which we have heard so much, is no 
other than the problem of land and of its use. It 
is unquestionably one of the most burning issues in 
the world today and is at the heart of revolution- 
ary movements in the Orient, the Middle East, and 
Latin America. 

The Communists’ championship of the “land re- 
form” movement has tended to give the term a 
vaguely communistic connotation. This circum- 
stance has been exploited by enemies of the move- 
ment, particularly the great landholders abroad 
who have for centuries resisted any reduction in 
their privileged status and are deaf to all argu- 
ments that they stand to lose everything, soon, if 
they do not cooperate in promoting orderly reform. 
Too many of them ignore the proverb: “For want 
of a nail a kingdom was lost.” 


Recommendations of the Act of Bogota 


At Bogota, Colombia, in September, the Gov- 
ernments of 19 free Republics of this hemisphere, 
the United States included, made a forceful move 
to provide and to hammer in that nail. On Sep- 
tember 12, to be exact, they signed the Act of 
Bogota? with which you are no doubt well 
acquainted but which I shall summarize. In 
essence the act was intended to set into motion a 
unified, energetic movement to preserve and 
strengthen free and democratic institutions in the 
hemisphere by meeting the legitimate aspirations 
of the peoples of the Americas for a better life, and 
to provide these peoples with full opportunity to 
improve their status. The United States Congress, 
only shortly before the Bogota meeting, had au- 
thorized the appropriation of $500 million to estab- 
lish a special inter-American social development 
fund. By so doing, Congress had put its stamp of 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 1960, p. 537. 
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agreement on the thesis that “man cannot live ly 
bread alone,” that unless every man’s minimun 
needs everywhere are quickly satisfied and he i: 
convinced he can, under democratic governmeni, 
look forward to rapid and progressive fulfillmen, \ 
of his material and spiritual aspirations, he wil 
look to the Communists for satisfaction of at leay 
his material aspirations. Half a loaf, as you wel 
know, is often said to be better than none, and Con. | 
munists are good at convincing simple, unlettere] } 
people that it is easy to obtain. “Why,” they say, 
“look at that big farm across the way. Joiny 
and you can have a piece of it and all the animal 
you want to put on it.” It is by now an old, tragi 
story. 

The new story is the Act of Bogota. In its firs 
section it recommends to the Organization of \ 
American States the adoption of measures for tl: 
improvement of conditions of rural living an 
land use. A review is suggested of the legal ani 
institutional systems in the various Americar 
countries, as, for example, those meant to insur / 
wider and fairer distribution of land ownershij ) 
while maintaining national objectives in the field: 
of employment, productivity, and _ economi 
growth. Agricultural credit institutions would 
set up or enlarged to provide adequate financing 
for farmers or groups of farmers. Tax systen: 
and procedures and fiscal policies would be r} 
examined with a view to determining their fair 
ness and to encourage better use of land, especial 
idle, privately owned land. The intention is ex) 
pressed to speed the modernization and improve 
ment of legal and other machinery for improvin 
conditions of land tenure, for making available 
greater credit facilities, and for making land-tu , 
structures more capable of providing incentivest 
farm populations. The act urges speedy action 0 
projects and programs for land reclamation au 
settlement, for building farm-to-market and acces 
roads, and in other fields. It also strongly recom’ 
mends that governments undertake to assist sma, 
farmers by establishing new or better marketin 
organizations, extension services, and demonstt- 
tion, education, and training facilities, and bi 
doing research and making basic surveys. 

This is a formidable task that the countries rep’ 
resented at Bogoté have undertaken. To gra‘) 
its scope, to appreciate the reasoning of those wii 
drafted and signed the act, to understand why Wi 
all must throw our energy and spirit behind It 
program, we should adjust our perspective. It' 
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not easy to visualize the land problems that plague 
the world today from our seats here in the midst 
of one of the richest areas in the United States. 


History of Land Ownership 


To begin with, let us remember that the land 
problem and land reform movements are nothing 
new. They are not something invented by Com- 
munist agitators; much less is the desire to solve 
them a Communist ideal. They are, in point of 
fact, at least as old as history and have been at 
the root of political and military conflicts since 
time immemorial. The record is studded with fa- 
mous names from olden times who have tried to 
resolve them. In Athens, in the 7th century B.C., 
Solon tried to limit the amount of land that could 
be held by an individual, and his diatribes against 
the bondage in which wealthy landowners held 
the people who cultivated their properties sound 
strangely modern. These problems plagued Rome 
from its rise to its fall. Land hunger was one of 
the motives that launched infant Rome on a c¢a- 
reer of conquest. Lands it annexed after wars 
helped pay the cost of state administration: some 
of the captured land was leased out, while some 
was given to soldiers or other servants of the state 
as compensation for their services. Roman lead- 
ers from the earliest days tried to limit the size of 
landholdings, first to 114 acre lots, then to progres- 
sively larger ones (31214 acres by 376 B.C.), but 
all failed for lack of proper enforcement provi- 
sions. Laws were passed as early as 232 B.C. to 
provide for allotting conquered land directly to 
poor citizens. They met with determined opposi- 
tion from the wealthy classes. This conflict of in- 
terests persisted throughout Roman history, as it 
has elsewhere since. Attempts to develop a large, 
strong class of husbandmen generally failed. An- 
cient Roman history has a very familiar ring when 
it tells how large landowners not only managed to 
take over public lands but bought out so many 
small farmers that the landless poor swelled the 
cities and, unable to support themselves, added 
to political and social unrest. Even Julius Caesar 
met with little success in trying to stop the grow- 
ing trend of large estates to depend on slave labor. 

Law and order broke down completely after 
Rome’s fall, and feudalism developed as 4 conse- 
(uence of people’s groping search for some degree 
of protection. The poor landowner surrendered 
ownership to his more powerful neighbor, in re- 
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turn for protection during his lifetime. As a 
lessee, he not only forfeited all his claim and 
rights to the land but also his children’s. Thus 
the great landowner emerged and the vassal. The 
smaller landholders turned into tenants, and their 
tenure depended on honorable service to their liege 
lords. Large estates tended to grow larger and 
larger throughout the feudal period. Many be- 
came enormous. 

In England, after the Norman conquest, all 
land was held by tenants from feudal lords, with 
the king the paramount lord. The king was, by 
extension, the “owner” of all land. With time, 
on this base, the concept evolved that all rights 
in land originally resided in society, that society 
reserved certain rights in privately held property, 
and that private rights were never absolute. This 
attitude toward land tenure was brought to the 
United States and developed into our own legal 
and public attitude toward land, its use, owner- 
ship, and distribution. 

Our laws on the conservation and use of public 
lands are firmly rooted in the Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition that private individuals should not be 
allowed to destroy public natural resources for 
their own ends. Although our law respects the 
rights of the private owner, our traditions have 
given force to our Government’s efforts to en- 
courage conservation of resources by landowners. 
Theodore Roosevelt expressed a very American 
idea when he said: 


Of all the questions which can come before this nation, 
short of the actual preservation of its existence in a 
great war, there is none which compares in importance 
with the great central task of leaving this land even a 
better land for our descendants than it is for us. 


Consider also the history of private land owner- 
ship in the United States. At their greatest, pub- 
lic lands totaled just under 1,400 million acres, or 
little less than the entire present area of our Na- 
tion. Less than 200 million now remain unallo- 
cated. We all know how the dream for a piece 
of ground of their own led our pioneers farther 
and farther west, from the eastern seaboard to the 
shores of the Pacific. The saga of the homestead- 
ers is still lively material for TV and the movies. 
More than 250 million acres of our public domain 
were distributed as homestead grants to men and 
women who dreamt the very American dream of 
“40 acres and a mule.” 
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In our country governmental land policy has 
been based on the thesis that the public domain has 
little value until it is settled and put to some use. 
It has, therefore, been sold cheaply to whoever 
would develop it for whatever use it might be best 
suited—subject, many times, to the needs of con- 
servation. A few famous land scandals apart, 
our Government has implemented this policy con- 
sistently and encouraged a class of cultivators who 
own the land they till. Also, notably during and 
since the tragic thirties (the days of dust bowls, 
The Grapes of Wrath, and the Okies), it has 
concerned itself deeply with the farmer’s problems 
and welfare, acting repeatedly to safeguard him 
against misery and to offset threats to his welfare 
that arose from his predecessors’ or even his own 
tampering with nature. This is not to say, as you 
well know, that all the American farmer’s prob- 
lems have been solved or will soon be solved to 
everyone's satisfaction. Nevertheless, it has be- 
come part of our way of life for the Government 
to be partner and guardian of the individual land- 
holder, and our tenant farmers are assured rights 
inconceivable to countries whose backgrounds and 
traditions are different. 


Latin American Patterns of Land Tenure 


Latin American patterns of land tenure and use 
grew out of Roman practices, by way of Spain and 
Portugal. Pliny the Elder, during the first cen- 
tury A.D.,- looked grimly on the latifundia, or 
extensive land holdings, that had already become 
entrenched in the Rome of which he wrote. 
“Latifundia,” he said, “will be the ruin of Italy.” 
As I have mentioned, by increasing Rome’s de- 
pendence on slave labor and by swelling the cities 
with turbulent, landless mobs, latifundia certainly 
contributed much to Rome’s moral and political 
decline. The latifundia pattern survived the 
Roman Empire in the countries that grew out of it. 
As the Spanish kings, down to Ferdinand and 
Isabella, reconquered territory from the Moors, in 
what is now Spain, they followed the old Roman 
practice of rewarding their supporters with huge 
estates in the captured regions. As feudal lords 
took over, the incentive was lost to continue the 
irrigation and wise cultivation practices that, in 
Moorish times, had turned Andalusia into a Gar- 
den of Eden, and Spain suffered an economic blow 
from which it has never fully recovered. The 
same thing happened after the conquests of Peru 
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and Mexico, as a result of which, for example, 
Cortes, the conqueror of Mexico, became marquis 
of the lovely Valley of Oaxaca and Peru wa 
carved up into generous chunks for the Pizarrg 
and their suite. And so it went. Titles to in. 
mense tracts were handed over to the conquerors, 
to their descendants, and to Crown favorites. Aj 
the same time the Church and the monastic order 
acquired vast holdings, as did some of the humbler 
early colonists, who saw in land a steppingstone 
to high social status. These practices even af. 
fected, in a very minor way, the United States, 
where Spanish and Mexican land grants persisted 
in the Southwest and even today form the basis 
for many land titles, 

The Latin American wars of independence, wu. 
like ours, were fought by and for a ruling elite, 
with the bulk of the population participating 
much as the vassals of the Middle Ages had fought 
for and with their feudal lords. Independence 


did not, therefore, change the landholding pattem | 


to any marked degree. Even when the great anti- 
clerical political revolutions and reforms of the 
last half of the 19th century dispossessed the 
Church and the monastic orders in most countries 
the picture remained the same. As a rule, former 
Church properties were awarded in large chunks 
to important military or political figures. Latin 
America entered the 20th century with its coun 
tries ruled by strongly entrenched oligarchies 
based on ownership of land and on their resulting 
influence on the economies. 

The pattern not, 
throughout the area. 
emphasize too strongly that “Latin America” isa 
dangerous catchall term and creates a false im- 
pression of uniformity. Actually Latin Amer: 
can countries are very different from each other, 


was of course, identical 


and each has its own personality and problems) 
In some countries most of the farmers are owner: 
cultivators. 
Uruguay, which, like the United States, have re 


) 


ceived massive numbers of laborer immigrants 01 ' 


all nationalities) ownership, tenancy, and share: 


cropping are more or less equally distributed. In | 

. . . U 
a third group—which includes Panama and 
Paraguay—the majority of the cultivators are? 


squatters. In the whole area the plight of the 
poverty-stricken farmworker classes is obvious t0 
the most casual visitor. 


However, general groupings such as I have de 
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(Parenthetically, I cannot 


In others (notably Argentina and , 
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sribed can be deceptive. Statistically, for ex- 
ample, Guatemala has great numbers of owner- 
cultivators. In actual fact, two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the number of farms in Guatemala cover 
40,8 percent of the total privately owned acreage. 
In the densely populated mountain districts the 
Indians cultivate handkerchief-size plots, where 
rotation of crops is no longer possible because, 
with Guatemalan population increasing more 
than 3 percent a year, every inch of Indian-owned 
land has to be used. Much of it is now so ex- 
hausted it produces barely enough to little more 
than compensate the owner for the seeds he has 
In Argentina 500 owners hold 18 per- 
cent of the farmland. In Chile 1 percent controls 
43 percent of the land. In Paraguay only 5.2 
percent of the farm units are larger than 125 
acres, yet this 5.2 percent accounts for 93.8 per- 
cent of the total acreage. In Bolivia until re- 
cently 6.3 percent of total agricultural units cov- 
ered 91.9 percent of the area total. Thus lati- 
fundia, or large estates, go hand in hand with 
minifundia, or holdings of less than 20 acres, 
usually so small they cannot provide a livelihood 
for their owners. Through the International Co- 
operation Administration our Government has 
tried to help the small farmers of Latin America 
at least to keep their land alive, to use it to best 
effect. The surface of the problem, however, has 
been barely scratched. Picture to yourselves the 
social and political effects—the political dyna- 
mite—of having hundreds of thousands of tiny, 
exhausted holdings persisting side by side with 
tremendous estates that, as often as not, are under- 
cultivated and managed more or less efficiently 
(usually less) for absentee landlords. 

Most large estates have tenant farmers. Their 
plight is one an American finds hard to visualize. 
Verbal contracts between owner and tenant are 
common and, with rare exceptions, unusually detri- 
mental to the cultivator. Few countries have 
laws for minimum duration of leases. In some 
countries the tenant typically must pay at least 50 
percent of his crop to the owner, or three out of 
four calves born to his herd. He tries to get as 
much as possible out of the land but, with the fu- 
ture so uncertain, usually makes little effort to 
maintain its fertility. He has no incentive to in- 
vest either capital (which he rarely has) or labor. 
Often law and custom force him to make perma- 
nent installations that revert to the owner when the 
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lease expires. There is also another kind of land- 
worker, still worse off: the Indian whose family, 
for generations, has had the right to farm for it- 
self a little plot, usually marginal land, in ex- 
change for the obligation that all members of his 
family, including very small children, will work 
so many days a week on the estate, planting, culti- 
vating, harvesting, and caring for its animals. 
Sometimes he enjoys the right to graze a cow or a 
few sheep. Customs like this make humanly 
understandable an uprising that took place about 
40 years ago in the Cayambe Valley in Ecuador. 
It is a large valley and in those days was almost 
entirely owned by two families. It is also a rela- 
tively densely populated valley, filled with Indian 
tenant farmers and minifundia. Some shysters, 
posing as Socialist idealists, went to Cayambe and 
told the Indians they had discovered a deed prov- 
ing that the whole valley belonged to them, that, 
if enough contributions were made, they would 
prove the case in court. The Indians scraped the 
bottoms of their almost empty pockets and moved 
into the big estates, gaily, as if going to a fair. 
They staked out sizable plots for themselves. The 
shysters decamped, the Indians were driven off 
the land by troops, and the uprising came to an 
end—but not the feeling among the Indians that 
they had a right to the land, and I am told that the 
Cayambe Valley today is a hotbed of Communist 
agitation. 

Latin America’s squatter farmers offer another 
dismal spectacle. Hard-pressed rural workers 
and peasants in many areas have moved in droves 
into unused public and private land. Often they 
have done so innocently, thinking that because no- 
body cultivated it, nobody owned it. Sometimes 
they have worked it for years, even a couple of 
generations—only to be rudely awakened when the 
rightful owner came along to dispossess them. In 
other cases the squatters have been innocent, but 
not the persons who, for their own political pur- 
poses, incited them to move in. Few weapons are 
more useful to revolutionaries than to be able to 
cry “shame” when, for example, the United Fruit 
Company has to ask a local government to help it 
move squatters ‘off land that has been allowed to 
lie fallow and that agitators have assured the 
simple people is theirs by right. 

Latin America today has almost 200 million 
inhabitants and is expected to have more than 300 
million by 1975. Today almost three-fourths of 
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the people live off the soil and derive their liveli- 
hood from it. Compare these figures with those I 
have already cited about the distribution and 
size of farms, and you will have a fair idea of the 
great appeal in movements which make big 
promises of expropriating large estates. A man 
who has nothing, and whose ancestors for hun- 
dreds of years have had nothing, would just as 
soon see those who have large estates lose theirs— 
even at no benefit to himself. 

Many of us remember the deep concern when, 
40 years ago, the ejido movement and confiscation 
of great estates got under way in Mexico. We can 
look at Mexico today and thank the Lord its revo- 
lution occurred and matured before Sino-Soviet 
imperialism had become militant or powerful. 
Revolutions, we all know, can be criminally waste- 
ful of spiritual, moral, and material values. Is it 
not just as criminal to allow conditions to persist 
that make revolutions the only way of breaking 
up anachronistic and unjust social patterns? In 
this day of radio, television, and fast travel people 
everywhere in the world have learned to believe 
that such patterns are not universal, not ordained 
by God, and are not inevitable. 

The Act of Bogota is intended to avert the waste 
of revolution. It is not, I should make clear, 
the first step that Latin America has taken in the 
right direction but a declaration of intention on 
the part of the still free republics of this hemi- 
sphere to work together to preserve democracy by 
giving it meaning and by inspiring faith in it 
among the many for whom democracy has no 
meaning because it has done little for them. 

In Argentina the Federal and several of the pro- 
vincial governments have undertaken reforms. 
The Argentine Federal Government has promoted 
the development and colonization of the large 
tracts of land it owns. The Buenos Aires prov- 
ince and others have concentrated on redistribut- 
ing large nonproductive estates. After its 1953 
revolution Bolivia passed legislation distributing 
among the Indians the large estates that occupied 
so much of its national territory. Although, as 
a result, the economy at first was seriously dis- 
rupted, the former level of production is now 
again being approached. Colombia has a broadly 
two-sided land-reform program. Its Government 
is trying to stimulate use of unused private land 
through a special tax system and at the same 
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time is resettling on public lands families thy 
have been working marginal plots. The Unite 
States has assisted not only Colombia’s program 
but has, on invitation, furnished technical assif. 
ance and advice to many countries. Our Export. 
Import Bank and the Development Loan Funj 
announced last July they would lend $53.2 million 
to Peru for a program to resettle landless farn. 


New 





workers on virgin lands, to improve land utiliz. 
tion, and to give cityworkers a chance to om 
their own homes.’ Peru will receive technical ag. 
sistance from ICA, which also plays a major rok 
in advising and supervising, among others, the 
land resettlement program of Guatemala—whos 
hard-pressed peasants were courted by the Con- 
munist-dominated government that fell in 1954 
But these are only beginnings. 


~ 


It is hoped that | 


the Act of Bogoté will lead to a really concerted, | 


unified effort. 
You may ask: What reason have we to hop 
that the Bogoté program will work? How ca 


we hope to undo in a few years social injustices | 


that have persisted for hundreds of years? Hor 
can we expect to do what the governments of the 
Latin American countries have not been able to do 
themselves? Let me answer these questions in 
reverse. Dictators have long been making prom- 
ises to the landless farmers that they had no i- 
tention of delivering, and never did. Demagog 
have used the yearnings of the landless to get 
into power and then to enslave them. But ther’ 
have been and there are now in Latin Americ 
hundreds of enlightened, well-intentioned political 


) 
leaders who know what has to be done, have 


wanted to do it, but have simply not had the means, 
some because recent dictatorships had draine(, 
their countries’ treasuries, others for such reasons 
as that the bottom had dropped out of the price 
for products on which their countries’ economies) 
depended. 
thorized by Congress to start off the social program 
envisaged by the Act of Bogotaé is intended t0 
provide the means to get it going, to enable each 
country to launch and maintain programs suitel 
to the peculiar and special character of each. 


; 


The $500 million contribution at, 


Why should we have high hopes for such a pre! 


Because land reform has, in recent yeal’, 
Under U.S. sponsor 


gram ? 
been successful elsewhere. 


® Tbid., Aug. 29, 1960, p. 346. 
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ship a land-reform program was initiated in Japan 
during the postwar occupation. The Japanese 
Government bought about 5 million acres of land 
for resale to tenants on generous terms. Roughly 
half of Japan’s farmers bought land, and today 
all but about 10 percent of the country’s acreage 
is owner-cultivated. A land-reform program in 
Korea, also assisted by the United States, has re- 
duced tenancy from two-thirds to less than half. 
Italy is active in the field of land redistribution, 
resettlement, and reclamation, also with U.S. 
assistance. But the program I have heard 
described most glowingly by eyewitnesses Is the 
one carried out, with U.S. cooperation, in Taiwan 
(Formosa) by the Republic of China. 


The Land-Reform Program on Taiwan 

The land-tenure system the Chiang Kai-shek 
government found on the island after the war 
spelled unchanging poverty for the average 
farmer. Conditions among tenant farmers were 
even worse than those I have described in Latin 
America. They paid as much as 60 to 70 percent 
of their main crops in annual rent but had to buy 
their own seed, fertilizer, and other necessities. 
They too lacked any incentive to improve the land, 
because of short leases. The Government first 
moved to correct the situation by regulating the 
maximum percentage of crop yield that could be 
charged by landlords. Then in 1949, after ex- 
tensive surveys by the Joint (i.e. Chinese and 
American) Commission on Rural Reconstruction 
(JCRR), the Government began to regulate land 
tenure and land rents. Rents were dropped by 
1951 to a 87.5 percent maximum. A 6-year mini- 
mum was also established for rental contracts. 
The improvement of land by the cultivators be- 
came noticeable very quickly. 

The second step taken by the Chinese Govern- 
ment was to sell public land. More than half of 
the some 250,000 acres owned by the Government 
was offered to the farmers who tilled it, another 
portion being held back to insure water and soil 
conservation and for public enterprises. By early 
1955 some 151,000 acres had been sold to about 
122,000 families. One-fourth of the island’s ten- 
ant farmers had acquired at least some of thé land 
they were working. 

The final step, and the ultimate objective of the 


, Teform policy, was a land-to-the-tiller program. 
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Even after the sale of public lands landlords still 
held some 614,000 acres of farmland on Taiwan 
and about 300,000 tenant families remained. It 
was decided that these farmers should be allowed 
to buy the land they worked at no more cost than 
the 37.5 percent annual rent they were paying. 
Fair consideration was given to the rights and 
interests of those landlords who had acquired 
their holdings legally. Land was bought from 
the landlords and sold to the tillers at a price 214 
times the annual yield of their main crop. The 
landlords received 70 percent of their payment in 
commodity bonds carrying 5 percent interest and 
redeemable in 5 years. The balance was paid in 
shares in public corporations. Thus the landlords 
were protected against inflation by being assured 
payment in commodities rather than currency, 
while the part of the payment that was made in 
shares in public corporations helped to promote 
private ownership of industry and channeled capi- 
tal from agriculture into industry. Today about 
75 percent of Taiwan’s farmers own all or part of 
the land they till, the land is being improved, bet- 
ter seed and more modern farm implements are 
being used, and the farmers are taking active in- 
terest in community affairs and in government. 
What a contrast Taiwan provides to the lot of the 
hapless, collectivized farmers on the Chinese 
mainland! 

There is a nice corollary to this story of success- 
ful land reform on Taiwan. It shows how much 
good can result from realistic, humane approaches 
to local problems. Large numbers of former land- 
lords have invested their money in small indus- 
tries. From absentee farmers they have turned 
into active producers of consumer goods and 
given new life and impulse to the island’s 
economy. 

I am not suggesting that the Taiwan program 
can or should be duplicated in Latin America. 
The regions, the conditions, the temperaments of 
the people, and the traditions involved are too 
varied and different in each of the 20 Republics. 
I do suggest, however, that it has been shown that, 
with good will, with intelligence, and with a sense 
of urgency, land reforms can be undertaken in 
Latin America that will arm its millions of sub- 
sistence farmers, tenants, and squatters against 
the blandishments of communism by giving them 
pride of possession and the kind of incentive that 
every human being has a right to have. 
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First-Stage London Talks Held 
on West Indies Bases 


Press release 635 dated November 8 

The following communique was issued simul- 
taneously on November 8 at London, Port-of- 
Spain, and Washington. 


The conference on West Indies bases, which 
opened at Lancaster House on 3 November, con- 
cluded its first stage today, Tuesday, 8 November. 
At this stage—the first of three—delegations 
representing the United States, the United King- 
dom and The West Indies discussed in broad out- 
line the review of the 1941 leased bases agreement.’ 
Representatives of the Unit Territories of The 
West Indies were present from Antigua, Jamaica, 
Saint Lucia, Trinidad and Tobago, as well as 
observers from Barbados. 

The talks have been held in an atmosphere of 
cordiality and very satisfactory progress has been 
recorded. There was acceptance by all parties of 
the basic principle that The West Indies, when 
independent, would have the right to form its 
own alliances and to conclude such agreements 
as it thought fit regarding military bases on its 
soil. It was, however, agreed, that the review 
of the leased bases agreement should proceed on 
the basis that The West Indies, in the exercise 
of such right, would be both willing and anxious 
to cooperate in whatever would strengthen the 
mutual security and contribute to the continuing 
defense of the western hemisphere as part of the 
defense of the democratic world. All parties 
agreed that if this objective was to be achieved, 
an early and amicable conclusion of the review 
of the 1941 leased bases agreement was desirable. 

The representatives of the United States de- 
clared their readiness to release unconditionally 
the major part of the areas which they at present 
hold under the 1941 agreement, seeking to retain 
only those essential to the discharge of their re- 
sponsibilities in the field of world-wide hemi- 





spheric defense. 

The United States and United Kingdom dele- 
gations re-aflirmed their continuing interest in 
assisting towards the economic development and 
stability of The West Indies during the difficult 
period following the attainment of independence. 

It was agreed that the second stage of the con- 





*55 Stat. 1560. 
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ference would consist of a series of talks to }p 
held in the individual territories in The West Ip. 
dies in which the United States hold bases unde 
the agreement. In that series of talks, each jp. 
dividual territorial government will appear in its 
own right to present its own views. The Fed. 
eral Government will be represented at all the 
talks. 

It was decided that the first of the talks in th 
second stage would be held in Trinidad and To. 
bago on the Island of Tobago starting on the 28t) 
November. It is intended that subsequent mee 
ings will be held in Saint Lucia, Antigua and 
Jamaica. 





At the request of the conference, the Secretar 
of the State for the Colonies (Iain MacLeod) has 
agreed to invite the Governor of Trinidad and 
Tobago (Sir Solomon Hochoy) to preside at the 
Tobago meeting. For subsequent meetings, thi 
Secretary of State has agreed to invite the Ad. 
ministrator of Saint Lucia (the Earl of Oxforl 
and Asquith), the Administrator of Antigua (Mr 
I. G. Turbott) and the Governor of Jamaica (Si: 
Kenneth Blackburne) to preside in their respec. | 
tive territories. 


Inter-American Advisory Committe: 
Holds Seventh Meeting 


The Department of State announced on Novell: 
ber 9 (press release 637) that the National Ad} 
visory Committee on Inter-American Affairs wi 
meeting in the Department that day. The Secre| 
tary of State was to participate in the meetiny/ 
of the Committee. ) 

This was the seventh meeting of the Committe 
since President Eisenhower authorized its estab’ 
lishment on November 14, 1959.1. The purpos 
of the Committee is to consider, on a continuity 
basis, current and long-range problems of ot 
relations with Latin America and to make recoll’’ 
mendations thereon to the Secretary of State. . 

Since the last meeting on October 5 and | 
Milton Eisenhower, upon whose recommendati 
the Committee was originally established, lt) 
resigned for reasons of health. : 

‘Por background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1960, p. & 

* For an exchange of letters between the President #! 


Mr. Eisenhower, see White House press release dal 
Nov. 3. , 
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The Role of the Public in U.S. Foreign Relations 


by IT. Schuyler Foster * 


Your interest in a discussion of the public’s role 
in our foreign relations is readily understandable. 
At this point in history Americans throughout the 
Nation are taking a lively interest in foreign af- 
fairs. Indeed, all over the world people are show- 
ing an interest in the relations among nations and 
in the prospects for nuclear war or world peace. 
Shortly before the galaxy of world leaders gath- 
ered for the present session of the U.N. General 
Assembly, there convened in Warsaw the annual 
meeting of the World Federation of United Na- 
tions Associations, bringing together nongovern- 
mental persons from some 40 nations, representing 
all 6 continents, and all sharing a strong belief in 
the United Nations as the means to peace. And 
the tense discussions at the U.N. have made it 
clear that what the people of the former Belgian 
Congo think and do about their foreign relations 
is important to all of us—regardless of the fact 
that the Congolese people have had far less ex- 
perience in thinking about foreign relations than 
have the peoples of the older democracies. 

Your State Department is very much alert to the 
role of the public in our own foreign relations, as 
well as the people’s role in other countries of the 
world. For the past 17 years the Department has 
utilized a special staff to carry on a systematic 
study of what Americans are thinking about our 
foreign relations, and its analyses have been con- 
tinuously available to our policymakers in Wash- 
ington and to our official representatives abroad. 
During this period, at least, every Secretary of 


‘State has publicly acknowledged the necessity of 


public support for U.S. foreign policy to be 
effective, 

When we consider an important policy state- 
ties zs 

* Address made before the Foreign Policy Association 
of New Orleans at New Orleans, La., on Oct. 11. Mr. 
Foster is Director of the Public Opinion Studies Staff, 
Bureau of Public Affairs. 
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ment, like that which President Eisenhower made 
before the U.N. General Assembly on September 
22,? we can readily appreciate the importance of 
public support in its execution. Does the Ameri- 
can public back up the program the President pro- 
posed for Africa? Does it agree that efforts by 
any one outside country to gain control of an 
emerging state must be banned in favor of multi- 
national assistance through the U.N.? Does the 
public support the creation of U.N. funds to pro- 
mote economic and social development in Africa 
and in developing countries generally? Is the 
public willing to forgo national claims in favor 
of international controls to assure the peaceful 
exploration of outer space? Are the people in 
favor of disarmament? Do they see the necessity 
of inspection and other safeguards in a system of 
arms control? In short, are the American peo- 
ple ready to see the United Nations taking a cen- 
tral part in dealing with problems of Africa and 
arms control? Such questions make clear why 
the State Department needs to know what the 
American people are thinking. 


Forms of Public Participation 


We sometimes speak of the influence of the pub- 
lic on our foreign relations—upsetting or endors- 
ing the plans of those charged with the conduct of 
our relations with other countries. I should like 
for a few minutes to emphasize the public’s role 
in actually participating in our foreign relations, 
for this has become an important factor in the 
United States and in other countries, too. 

Perhaps the most widespread form of public 
participation in our foreign policy is paying 
taxes. Regardless of his views about our national 
defense, or about a substantial program of aid to 
other countries, every American contributes taxes 


> BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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to the national treasury to maintain these vital 
programs aflecting our national security. What- 
ever the degree of awareness of what happens to 
our Federal taxes, these are paid by, or on behalf 
of, everyone—whether senior citizen, teenager, or 
infant. Before World War II, and again before 
the war in Korea, these costs were not so great as 
at present; their current magnitude and probable 
future magnitude insure that for some time to 
come taxpaying will constitute an important form 
of participation in our foreign relations—as it is 
in coping with our domestic public problems. 

In many other countries the same is true. 
Among our democratic allies, publics are quite 
aware of the costs they pay for the armed forces 
they contribute to the defensive alliances, such as 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which 
are maintained by their efforts along with our 
own. As other free-world countries move to join 
us in our efforts to aid the developing countries of 
the world, their publics realize that such partici- 
pation costs money—taxes. In their countries, as 
in our own, there is public discussion—and some- 
times sharp debate—about the nature of their de- 
fense programs and programs of assistance. 
Even in the nondemocratic countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, we can be sure that careful calcula- 
tion is made about how many resources should be 
allocated to defense and to their constantly ex- 
panding programs of “foreign aid,” in view of 
the public’s interest in the expansion of consumer 
goods and housing. 

Apart from taxpaying, our national defense re- 
quires a much greater degree of public participa- 
tion than was the case even 20 years ago. Instead 
of filling our armed services on a basis of volun- 
tary enlistment, we have a Selective Service law 
which affects the lives of young men, their families 
and neighbors, all across the country. As re- 
cently as 7 years ago some of these young men 
were on the firing line in Korea. Again, among 
our allies, public opinion about military service 
has an important bearing upon the strength of 
such defensive alliances as NATO. 

Members of our public, as consumers, have long 
had an impact on our trade relations with other 
nations; but today, with a greater purchasing 
power and in a world in which commercial rela- 
tions are so important in themselves and so inter- 
twined with other issues, the buying practices of 
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the American public have a much greater sig- 
nificance than heretofore. Some Americans, for 
example, were so distressed by the anti-American 
attitudes of some groups in Japan last summer 
that they cut their commercial ties with business. 
men in Japan. Most Americans, fortunately, did 
not; they tended to regard the Japanese public 
demonstrators as not representative of their 
country. The predominant American attitude 
has been shown recently in the cordial welcome to 
Prince Akihito and his princess. All along, many 
Americans have realized that if the Japanese 
economy were weakened the United States might 
need to supply economic aid to prevent a further 
weakening of Japan as a bastion against the Com- 
munist threat in the Far East. Perhaps this one 
example is sufficient to suggest that members of 
the public, as participants in international trade, 
have a significant role in their country’s foreign 
relations. 

Americans also affect our international relations 
by the way in which they receive visitors from 
other countries. Several delegates to the current 
session of the United Nations General Assembly 
have suggested moving the location of the United 
Nations to some other country because of the treat- 
ment which they have received from ordinary 
members of the American public, in New York 
City and elsewhere in America. This desire for 
a shift has not become widespread among United 
Nations members; but it does serve to illustrate 
how this country’s foreign relations can be affected 
not only by trained officials with responsibilities 
in this field but by ordinary Americans who are 
simply being themselves. Indeed, we all nov 
realize that any action taken by Americans in deal: 
ing even with their own local problems—without 
any foreign person present or directly involved— 
can be picked up and instantly reported arouni 
the world. With present-day means of commu: 
cation this treatment may be accorded develop- 
ments in any country; but it is of particular im 
portance in the case of this Nation, which is tlt 
acknowledged champion of the people’s rights an! 
welfare in the settlement of world problem 
Any news item which affects other countries’ judg 
ments about the United States may affect the « 
pacity of our Nation to carry out its role of worl! 
leadership, to secure the cooperation and collab 
ration of other countries in carrying out prograll: 
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designed to promote the peace, the prosperity, and 
the welfare of peoples throughout the world—in- 
cluding our own country. 

Fortunately, members of the American public 
are doing a great deal to give people of other 
countries a more complete and more favorable 
picture of America than is sometimes provided by 
sensational stories disseminated by the press, radio, 
and TV. I am referring to the exchange-of-per- 
sons program, which has become an integral part 
of U.S. foreign policy during the last two decades 
and which is making a constantly increasing con- 
tribution to the ideas people have about America 
in very many countries of the world. Under this 
program grants for travel and study are awarded, 
and invitations extended, to more than 6,000 per- 
sons each year—Americans going abroad and 
visitors coming here from more than 80 foreign 
countries. ‘These exchanges also make a valuable 
contribution to the understanding by Americans 
of people in other countries which they visit, or 
whose representatives they meet in the United 
States. 

Tam sure that many of you in this audience have 
firsthand knowledge of what is involved in making 
such an exchange program succeed. People in 
this beautiful and historic city have welcomed dis- 
tinguished leaders from Latin America and other 
visitors from other lands, including students, pro- 
fessors, and journalists. You doubtless realize 
that this city is such an important gateway to our 
country that the State Department maintains here 
one of its few reception centers for visitors under 
the exchange program. Many of them desire right 
away to get acquainted with your city; and they 
have had the opportunity to talk with your com- 
munity and business leaders. Your city possesses 
an International House of distinguished reputa- 
tion in the commercial world. Also, hundreds of 
foreign students have had the opportunity of re- 
ceiving an excellent education in this city, and 
your program for inviting them to your hospita- 


ble homes is an outstanding one. 


All over America, in numerous communities, 
members of the public have collaborated with their 
Government and private educational institutions 
In making such exchanges achieve their purposes. 
This is clearly a field in which direct participation 
of the public is essential, in addition to the con- 
tribution which all Americans make to defray its 
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costs. And you know also that our Government 
program of exchanges is being increasingly sup- 
plemented by countless people-to-people projects, 
undertaken by American organizations and com- 
munities to develop mutual understanding among 
persons who share a special interest, in addition to 
their broad interest in furthering international 
friendship. 

All of these various activities requiring partici- 
pation of the public in our foreign relations—in 
trade, aid, defense, and personal contacts—add up 
to a tremendous expansion of the public’s role 
within the past 20 years. Because our people’s 
actions have an important effect on our foreign 
relations—even when such an effect may not be 
intended or given any thought at all—increasing 
significance attaches to what Americans do think 
about their country’s foreign policy. 


Extent of Public Discussion 


In analyzing how the public is related to our 
foreign policy, we are confronted right away with 
the tremendous variations in the extent to which 
our people discuss and think about our relations 
with other countries. At one extreme is the large 
and growing number of foreign affairs experts 
who, in our universities and research organiza- 
tions, devote full time to the analysis and discus- 
sion of foreign policy problems. At the other 
extreme are some of our happy-go-lucky acquaint- 
ances who never give foreign affairs a thought 
until they are struck in the face by the fact or 
threat of war. 

In general a little over half of our adult Ameri- 
cans claim they take a continuing interest in our 
foreign relations, according to public opinion 
polls. Nearly half confess that they “don’t fol- 
low foreign affairs regularly.” When I mention 
these iigures to groups of Americans who them- 
selves have a lively interest in foreign affairs, the 
reaction is often one of disappointment and dis- 
may. But I recall one occasion when I was dis- 
cussing this with a social worker from Egypt; her 
reaction was quite different. “Think of it!” she 
exclaimed. “Half of all your people pay regular 
attention to foreign relations. I wish I could 
live to see the day when so many of our people 
take such an interest.” Visitors from some Euro- 
pean countries have also expressed to me their 
envy of a nation in which over half of the people 
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regularly “follow” foreign affairs and where a 
much higher proportion pay attention to major 
developments in foreign relations. 

In fact, most of those Americans who take an 
occasional, rather than an everyday, interest in 
foreign affairs have thought enough about our 
policies to have an opinion about them. It is sig- 
nificant that about 70 percent of our people are 
oriented toward favoring an “active part” for the 
United States in world affairs. Public opinion 
polls have repeatedly revealed this orientation 
during the period since Pearl Harbor. Twenty 
percent, or less, still confess a preference for “stay- 
ing out” of world affairs “as much as possible” ; 
but only about 10 percent give no opinion. The 
same is true on specific issues of foreign policy, 
such as our belonging to the U.N. or participating 
in defense organizations such as NATO; only 10 
percent or less fail to express an opinion. Perhaps 
even this hard core of opinionless people may in 
time be reduced, as larger proportions of our 
youth each year continue their education through 
completion of high school. 

The role of the experts within the public is 
generally appreciated, even by those whose con- 
tact with their work is more through a lecture or 
magazine article than through study of their in- 
tensive analyses. These men and women make an 
important contribution to the successful function- 
ing of the democratic process as it affects foreign 
affairs—by their questionings, by their endorse- 
ments of current policies, and by their suggestions 
of possible future action. 

The chief route by which the ideas of the ex- 
perts reach the rest of the public is through that 
very important group of commentators which pro- 
vides us with ideas about daily events in the whole 
field of public affairs. Our newspaper editors 
and columnists, our commentators on TV and 
radio, as well as our national magazines, perform 
a vital role in providing millions of citizens with 
interpretations of what is happening in world 
affairs and making suggestions for future action. 
These interpreters are not all in agreement, and 
their differences in attitude and emphasis can be 


helpful to the rest of us in our efforts to find out 


what we really think ourselves. One need only 
mention these mass media to realize the impor- 
tance of their contribution everywhere throughout 
the Nation. 
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Role of Community Leaders 


The role of leaders in the local community must } 
also be mentioned as a vital element in the total | 
process of developing public attitudes toward for. 
eign policy. Even where there is no local news. 
paper or radio commentator, there are usually 
teachers, businessmen, ministers, and others who | 
take the time to study foreign affairs issues and | 
are able to interpret them from a broader per- 
spective than that of many of their fellow citizens, 
Foreign Policy Associations and World Affairs 
Councils are making a valuable contribution in 
many of our larger cities; and in most communi- 
ties there are organizations which devote some of 
their attention to foreign affairs questions, 
Women’s organizations, service clubs, and church 
groups are taking an increasingly active part in 
putting on intelligent discussions of vital policy 
issues. Similar contributions are made through 
the publications of business groups, labor unions, 
and farm organizations. The “foreign affairs 
chairman” has come to be a familiar figure in 
American life; and collectively these men and 
women across the country constitute an impres- 
sive host of citizens who are making unusual con- 
tributions to their country’s interests. 

Finally, in this analysis of the way in which the 
public becomes informed and committed on for- 
eign policy questions, we come to the ordinary 
citizen, who is not even a “noncommissioned off- 
cer” in the hierarchical system which produces 
public decisions. As we have seen, a few among 
the large group of “ordinary citizens” take al- 
most no interest in the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs; but most of them do at least know where 
they stand on the major issues. Some take their 
pens in hand to let the President, the Secretary 
of State, or their Congressman know just how 
they feel about our foreign relations. Many dis- 
cuss, or argue, foreign affairs with their fellow 
workers or business associates. On one occasion, 
when I was leading a foreign affairs discussion 
with a group of Philadelphia high school stu- 
dents, a senior girl—she was a Negro—explained 
her earnestness by stating that some of these stu- 
dents were responsible for clarifying foreign pol- 
icy issues for older members of the family and 
of the neighborhood whose earlier educational op- 
portunities had been limited. 

Even if the ordinary citizen has no impact on 
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anyone else, his own opinion is important to the 
Nation—whether derived from expert study or 
adopted wholesale from a radio commentator or 
a member of the family. Under Secretary Doug- 
las Dillon, in a recent talk before an AFL-CIO 
Conference on World Affairs, put it this way:* 
“Our national achievement can be only the sum 
total of our accomplishments as individuals. The 
Government at Washington has no power or ca- 
pacity independent of the people who make up 
this nation.” On another occasion Mr. Dillon 
said : * “We can maintain our position in the world 
only if our citizens devote time and effort to un- 
derstanding the pressing international problems 
of the day.” 

These statements by Mr. Dillon help to show 
why it is that your Department of State needs 
to keep informed as to what the American public 
is thinking—across the board, from the profes- 
sional experts to the man in the street. It is the 
function of the Department’s Public Opinion 
Studies Staff to report what is being said, espe- 
cially in the various communications media and 
by our major national private organizations. 
These opinion analyses are received not only by 
State Department officers but in the Defense De- 
partment and in our embassies and information 
establishments overseas. 

I think you may be interested in what these 
analyses of opinion show, because it is difficult for 
anyone to gage nationwide opinion except on the 
basis of a comprehensive sampling such as we have 
in the State Department. 


Strong Public Support for U.N. 


Taking a look at the reaction to President Eisen- 
hower’s address at the United Nations General 
Assembly, we find that the picture is one of broad 
support for the programs he outlined there. This 
is not surprising in view of the approval which the 
public has, throughout the postwar years, accord- 
ed U.S. policy on the U.N., on colonialism, on eco- 


homic aid, and on disarmament; for the President’s 


proposals are natural extensions of earlier United 
States policy. 
From the time of the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 


ence in 1944, American opinion has manifested 
———— LT 


¥ Tbid., May 9, 1960, p. 723. 
*Tbid., May 2, 1960, p. 679. 
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strong support for active U.S. participation in a 
world organization to maintain the peace. In- 
deed, it seems likely that one of the most important 
consequences of Pearl Harbor—3 years earlier— 
was the abandonment of our century-old attitude 
of isolationism. Having failed in our efforts to 
steer clear of two world wars, Americans appar- 
ently concluded that it was no longer feasible to 
attempt to remain “isolated.” Certainly the work 
of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference in reaching 
preliminary agreement on U.S. participation in a 
new peace organization was approved—by the 
great majority of editors and radio commentators, 
by a large number of national organizations of 
varied interests, and by the general public in pub- 
lic opinion polls. 

The State Department’s efforts at that time to 
inform the national organizations deserve special 
mention because they led, in turn, to the organiza- 
tions’ request that their representatives be ac- 
corded status as consultants to the U.S. delegation 
at the San Francisco conference which was to 
draft the United Nations Charter. This request 
was agreed to; and millions of Americans conse- 
quently felt that in a real sense their own views 
were represented at San Francisco by members of 
their own particular groups, as well as by the 
broadly representative official delegation of the 
United States. On several occasions U.S. dele- 
gates met with the consultants at San Francisco, 
and there was genuine two-way discussion of prob- 
lems confronting the charter drafters. Moreover, 
the San Francisco experience led to the adoption, 
by many of the specialized U.N. organs, of a policy 
of official consultation with appropriate interna- 
tional private organizations. In the cases of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, and a number of 
other specialized bodies, these continuing consulta- 
tions have served the double purpose of facilitat- 
ing the achievement of international objectives 
and of giving the people who comprise the 
INGO’s—international nongovernmental organi- 
zations—a sense of real participation as consult- 
ants on policies and in their fruitful execution. 

In the United States there have been occasions 
over the last 15 years when the United Nations 
has been publicly attacked; but throughout this 
period our participation in the U.N. has received 
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the steadfast support of the great bulk of our com- 
mentators, our large-membership organizations, 
and the general public. So it was again last 
month, when President Eisenhower proposed a 
more active future role for the U.N.; editors, 
columnists, and TV commentators gave his pro- 
posals prompt support. When Chairman Khru- 
shchev unloosed his attack against the present 
structure of the United Nations and the incum- 
bent Secretary-General, public comment across 
America was even more earnest in upholding the 
United Nations Organization. 


Colonialism and the Congo 

In the issue of colonialism we see another illus- 
tration of the fact that the American public tends 
to maintain stability in its foreign policy attitudes. 
Respecting colonialism, it is not only since Pearl 
Harbor but ever since our own colonial revolt that 
the American people have shown a marked and 
continuous sympathy for any people striving for 
self-government. One need only mention the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Spanish-American War 
to recall the longevity of this attitude. 

Quite generally, American commentators have 
sympathized with United Nations efforts to assist 
the emerging African republics; and the prompt 
action in placing a U.N. force in the Republic of 
the Congo has occasioned the warmest tributes 
to the United Nations, to Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold, and to his aides. There has been very 
little suggestion of our former isolationist outlook 
in the responses to this situation thousands of 
miles from our shores; the great majority agree 
that the Congo situation affects the United States 
and that the United Nations is the appropriate 
organization for dealing with it. 

When the world was confronted with unilateral 
Soviet assistance to the Lumumba government— 
contrary to the United Nations policy of an ex- 
clusively multilateral program—American editors 
voiced their approval of the U.S. position opposed 
to such unilateral intervention. There has been 
some difference of opinion as to whether the 
U.N. itself should adopt a more positive policy. 
Some writers reflect so strongly the American 
sympathy for true self-government and the strong 
American strain of hostility toward Soviet ex- 
pansionist efforts that they have advocated posi- 
tive U.N. action to prevent establishment of a 
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Communist stronghold in the heart of Africa, 
The larger number of commentators, however, 
appear to favor—at least for the present—con- 
tinuance of the U.N. policy of noninterference in 
domestic political issues arising in the Congo. On 
the question of an immediate end to colonialism, 
as advocated by Mr. Khrushchev, nearly all ar- 
ticulate American comment holds that there 
should be an end to colonialism “as soon as pos- 
sible’—and a number make the point that the 
Soviet colonial empire be included in the termina- 
tion. 

Coming to a consideration of President Eisen- 
hower’s proposals for economic and technical as- 
sistance to the Congo through the U.N. and his 
broader proposal of such aid for other undevel- 
oped countries, we again encounter a longstanding 
attitude—one which has been evident throughout 
the postwar period. The American public regis- 


tered its approval of aid to other countries at the | 


end of the war through the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, and the tem- 
porary aid program between UNRRA and the 
Marshall plan, and strongly upheld the latter 
throughout its successful life. 
man’s proposal of point 4 technical assistance 
found ready public approval; and the current 
programs under the Mutual Security Program are 
supported by the great majority of the Nation's 
leading newspapers and commentators as well as 
by the great majority of national organizations 
taking a stand. 

With such sustained public support for eco- 
nomic aid to developing countries and for the 
United Nations, it is natural that the idea of U.N. 
aid to the Republic of the Congo should meet with 
widespread public approval. Only those most 
hostile to the idea of increasing our aid programs 
have cautioned against such a step. On the other 
hand, some organizations—especially some church 
groups—favor extending most or all of our aid for 
developing countries through the United Nations; 
but the greater number of commentators and 


President. Tru- 


organizations are not prepared to go that far. In 


the case of the Congo, however, most agree that 
the U.N. channel is the most appropriate one. 


Public Attitude on Arms Reduction 


The American public has long been receptive 
the idea of arms reduction—even as far back as 
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the Washington treaty on naval disarmament in 
1921 and the efforts at Geneva during the 1930’s. 
In 1946 the public was favorably disposed to the 
idea of placing atomic energy under exclusively 
international control, although public sentiment 
was not tested by debate of an actual agreement, 
since the Soviet Union was unwilling to approve 
the idea. 

In 1953 President Eisenhower received warm 
support for his proposal of international arms re- 
duction which would free additional moneys to be 
devoted to aiding the economic development of 
the maturing nations. This idea still has the sup- 
port of the American public, as expressed through 
the press and organization stands. 

Today, more than ever before, there seems to be 
wide appreciation of the necessity of international 
inspection as an integral element of any program 
of arms reduction. At the moment there is little 
real expectation of a disarmament agreement since 
the public is exceedingly skeptical of Russian 
willingness to accept safeguards. At the same 
time, many hold that the United States and other 
free-world countries must be unremitting in mak- 
ing it clear to the whole world that we genuinely 
desire disarmament under safeguards which 
would protect our security during and after the 
arms reduction program. 

Likewise, the idea of preserving outer space for 
peaceful purposes has been discussed in wholly 
approving terms. It remains to be seen whether 
the Russians will prove as willing to sign an agree- 
ment in this field as they were in signing the Ant- 
arctic treaty,5 which was recently approved by a 
two-thirds vote of our Senate. There can be no 
question about public approval for the effort to 
keep military vehicles out of outer space and to 
accomplish this through the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

In short, this review of public attitudes toward 
the U.S. proposals before the current U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly demonstrates predominant ap- 
proval. The same is true for such other major 
foreign policies of the United States as the mu- 
tual defense arrangements for Western Europe, 
the Western Hemisphere, and Southeastern Asia. 
The same is true for our program of reciprocal 
trade agreements and for international exehanges. 


All of these basic policies are upheld by the ma- 
———— 


*For text, see ibid., Dec. 21, 1959, p. 914. 
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jority of our press and radio-TV commentators, 
by majorities in public opinion polls (where they 
are available), and are confirmed by the active 
support of numerous national organizations. 


Nonpartisan and Nonsectiona!l Public Support 


Some of you may be wondering how we could 
advance this far in a discussion of the public’s 
role in foreign relations, in the midst of the quad- 
rennial election campaign, without mentioning 
political parties. Let me acknowledge at once that 
our political parties are among the great nation- 
wide organizations which do much to promote the 
discussion and illumination of our foreign policies. 
And in the election to fill the presidency and sev- 
eral hundred congressional seats, many voters will 
give high consideration to the qualities of the 
candidates for these offices from the standpoint 
of their capacity to deal wisely with foreign af- 
fairs questions. But it is also a fact that, on the 
basic foreign policy issues which we have been dis- 
cussing this evening, there is no outstanding dif- 
ference between Republicans and Democrats. 

American editors see no great distinction be- 
tween the 1960 platforms on foreign policy; and 
they are happy that this is the case. Throughout 
the postwar years public opinion polls have re- 
ported that party preference bears little relation 
to attitudes toward foreign policy, i.e. virtually 
the same proportions of Democrats and of Repub- 
licans have supported the United Nations, recip- 
rocal trade agreements, NATO, the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program, and the other issues we have 
discussed. 

Another evidence of the truly national character 
of our foreign policies and their support is found 
in the absence of significant sectional differences 
of opinion. Southern opinion is very similar to 
Northern opinion, public opinion polls indicate; 
and foreign policy attitudes are much the same 
in the East, the Midwest, and the Far West. In 
America there is no lack of variety in opinions 
about our foreign policy, especially about novel 
proposals for action in untried fields. But fortu- 
nately, after our democratic discussions, a good 
clear majority usually come out on the same side 
of the issue—regardless of political party prefer- 
ence and of geographic residence. I say “fortu- 
nately” because in other times and places nations 
have been severely hampered in their foreign re- 
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lations—or even in maintaining domestic tran- 
quillity—as a result of sharp divisions which run 
along sectional lines or which follow deep partisan 


cleavages. 





Increased Interest in Foreign Affairs 

In this review of the public’s role in our own 
foreign relations, I trust you have not seen many 
signs of that “public apathy” which is nowadays 
frequently deplored. Even some State Depart- 
ment officers—disappointed that the crucial char- 
acter of the problems on which they are working 
does not seem to be sufficiently appreciated by the 
general public—occasionally complain about the 
“apathy” of the American people. 

But my colleagues in the State Department who 
receive the requests for information from national 
organizations and from the general public speak 
with quite a different emphasis. They feel that 
at probably no other time in American history has 
the U.S. citizen shown a greater interest in foreign 
relations than he does today. Recently, for ex- 
ample, the Government Printing Office informed 
the Department that it had standing requests for 
7,000 copies of any “backgrounder” which the De- 
partment might publish—on any country or on any 
foreign policy. These backgrounders are fairly 
brief pamphlets but long enough to explain why 
a particular country or a particular policy is im- 
portant to the United States, and give something 
of its history and its character. Not only are the 
public requests for foreign policy information con- 
stantly increasing, but they are also becoming more 
searching and profound. The Department of 
State Bulletin, familiar to many of you as pro- 
viding a weekly documentary record of U.S. for- 
eign policy, is among the publications for which 
the demand is increasing. Inthe past 3 years paid 
subscriptions to the Bulletin have increased by 
more than 50 percent. While there remain mil- 
lions of Americans who “don’t follow foreign af- 
fairs very closely,” it is also true that more are 
doing so today than ever before. 


Pioneering in Development of Public Understanding 

I think it is worth noting that, as we succeed in 
developing popular understanding of foreign af- 
fairs in America, we are being carefully watched 
by many people in other countries who are looking 
for indications that democracy can cope with to- 
day’s unprecedented problems—including the ap- 
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plication of democracy to foreign affairs in the nu. 
clear age. 
pioneering in its efforts to aid its public in compre. 
hending the problems of foreign policy. 
eral countries foreign offices are making much in. 
formation available through the mass media, 
whose services are indispensable in keeping far. 
flung populations aware of important develop. 
ments; but our State Department is quite unusual 


In many respects the United States js | 
; 


In sev: | 


in publishing so full a record of current docu. | 


mentation, in holding briefings on foreign policy 
problems for the representatives of national organ- 
izations and listening to their views, and also in 
encouraging the plain citizen to form and express 
his own opinion. 

As Americans I think we can all take satisfac. 


tion in the fact that our Government has de. , 


veloped effective ways for the public to partici- 
pate in our foreign relations. From another 
standpoint, it is only natural that America should 
take the lead in this field; for, among the great 
nations of the world, America is somewhat dis- 
tinctive in that the people take an unusually | 
active part in community and public life. We 
may note that foreign embassy personnel in Wash- 
ington are impressed—and overwhelmed—by the ; 
number of requests for speakers before American 
audiences and the number of organizations who 
want to hear “the other fellow’s” point of view. | 
Many visitors who come here under the exchange 
program have written home about this aspect of 
American life. A librarian from South America, 
an editor from Asia, and a leader from Africa are | 
among those who have been impressed by the 
sense of responsibility displayed by individual 
Americans, by the availability of information , 
about public problems and policies, and by the 
intelligent and constructive interest that many 
organizations take in helping to solve public prob- 
lems. Some try to transplant such activities into 
their home countries; but they sometimes find— 
even in cultures so similar to ours as those of 
Europe—that the soil is less hospitable, less fully 
prepared, than it is here, where these practices of 
public participation have developed over a long 
time. Nevertheless, American attainments in this 
field are appreciated and are regarded as demon- 
strating the sort of achievements which can be 
looked forward to. 

Another channel by which American ideas 00, 
public participation are communicated abroad is 
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that of American membership in private interna- 
tional organizations. To name just a few groups 
to illustrate the variety of these contacts, one 
could mention Rotary International and Lions In- 
ternational, the religious groups—Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant—and numerous business and 
women’s organizations, as well as the World Fed- 
eration of United Nations Associations, which I 
mentioned at the beginning of this discussion. In 
these groups, and very many more, Americans are 
acquainting their counterparts in other countries 
with the role that U.S. organizations play in the 
discussion of public affairs and in bringing their 
views to the attention of responsible public offi- 
cials, Much interest has been shown by the foreign 
eroups; and we may anticipate that the better we 
succeed in reaching our own goals in America, the 
oreater will be the impact. of our example in coun- 
tries where the people are striving for democratic 
solutions of their foreign policy problems. 

Because Secretary Christian Herter has well 
expressed the essence of the ideas we have been 
discussing this evening, I should like to close by : 
quotation from an address he gave at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh this June.®° Said Mr. Herter: 
“Tt is the common task of all of us—educators and 
scholars, scientists and religious leaders, business- 
men, labor leaders, and all those groups which 
make up our free and open society—to find ways, 
together with the Government, to work with peo- 
ple in other countries so that we may all move 
forward together, building better societies and 
strengthening gradually the foundations of a true 
world community.” 


U.S. and Canada Reach Basic Agreement 
on Columbia River Development 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House (Palm Springs, Calif.) press release dated October 19 

It is with pleasure that I announce basic agree- 
ment in the negotiations, initiated in January of 
this year, between the United States and Canada 
looking toward the formulation of a treaty for the 
cooperative development of the water resources of 
the Columbia River Basin. 


*Tbid., June 27, 1960, p. 1015. 
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The negotiators have transmitted to the two 
Governments a joint report, dated September 28, 
recommending the basis upon which the drafting 
of a treaty should proceed. For the Government 
of the United States I have today approved that 
report and am making it public herewith. Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker is today making a similar 
announcement on behalf of the Government of 
Canada. 

The agreement is heartening proof that two 
neighboring nations sharing a common resource 
can sit down together and plan a mutually advan- 
tageous development. In these days of interna- 
tional tensions not the least important aspect of 
these negotiations is the example they provide for 
the resolution of international problems through 
a process of mutual examination and mutual ac- 
commodation of views, which has traditionally 
characterized relationships between Canada and 
the United States. 

The translation of this basic agreement into a 
draft treaty will now be undertaken by the nego- 
tiators of the two Governments. 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


White House (Palm Springs, Calif.) press release dated October 19 

The recommended proposals envisage the con- 
struction on the Columbia River in Canada, 
within a 10-year period, of reservoirs providing 
15.5 million acre-feet of storage. The proposal 
also would clear the way for construction by the 
United States, at its option, of the Libby Project, 
authorized by the Congress in 1950, on the 
Kootenai River in northern Montana. A portion 
of the reservoir area for this project lies across 
the international boundary in the Canadian 
province of British Columbia. Adoption of these 
proposals will facilitate Columbia Basin water 
resource development in both countries. The 
flood-control and power benefits resulting from the 
agreement will be realized at a much earlier date 
and at a cost materially less than would be the 
case were they to be provided exclusively through 
projects in the United States. 

These developments will be of great significance 
for their human values as well as for the material 
gains they will provide. 

The agreement will bring to substantial realiza- 
tion within a short span of 10 years the flood-con- 
trol objectives of the United States for the lower 
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Columbia River in Oregon and Washington, which 
have been a pressing need for decades. Libby 
would resolve the critical flood-control problem in 
the Bonners Ferry area in Idaho. Removal of 
the hazard of periodic floods will pay incalculable 
dividends in the saving of human life and the 
avoidance of suffering, as well as in the economic 
improvement of areas heretofore subject to recur- 
ring flood damage. 

The initial power benefits realizable in the 
United States from Canadian storage under the 
agreement are comparable to another Grand 
Coulee Dam, the largest hydroelectric project now 
in operation in the United States. The Libby 
clearance presents the opportunity to gain an addi- 
tional block of power substantially greater than 
the output of Bonneville Dam. The total initial 
result is a gain to the United States of over 1,686,- 
000 kilowatts of low-cost prime power. 

Over the longer term this additional storage 
will greatly increase the feasibility of expanding 
the present capacity of the Columbia hydrobase 
system including plants under construction, 11.6 
million kilowatts installed capacity, to an ultimate 
installation of some 20 million kilowatts. These 
large blocks of power will be a tremendous asset 
in fostering the Nation’s economic growth and 
in augmenting our national resources. In keep- 
ing with our traditions of resource development 
participation, wherever feasible, by non-Federal 
public and private enterprise, the agreement con- 
templates that they will play an important role in 
the realization of the power benefits made 
available. 

Due to the location of this proposed storage, 
there will be no interference with the cycle for 
salmon and other anadromous fish, which con- 
stitute such an important economic and recrea- 
tional asset for the people of the Pacific Northwest. 

The large block of flood-control storage and 
power that will be realized over the next decade as 
a result of this cooperative undertaking affords us 
a greater degree of selectivity in the planning and 
timing of potential domestic projects in order 
to take into fullest consideration conservation, as 
well as purely economic needs. Sorely needed 
time will be gained which can be devoted to the 
research and study which must go into the solu- 
tion of the problem, particularly pressing today 
in our northwest States, of harmonizing construc- 
tion of large storage dams with fish and wildlife 
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needs. In this way the agreement can make 


maximum contribution to the fostering of conser. , 
vation in its highest sense, the optimum harmo. | 


nization of our multipurpose needs. 

Any agreement of this nature must, of course, 
be beneficial to each of the participating countries, 
Canada, on its part, will receive substantial benefits 
in power, flood control, and other purposes, 
Similarly, these will be realized at substantially 
lesser cost than would be the case were equivalent 


benefits to be sought by unilateral rather than | 


cooperative endeavor. 


New Tariff Rates on Wool Fabrics 
Become Effective January 1, 1961 


Press release 636 dated November 9 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 9 that new tariff rates on certain woolen and 
worsted woven fabrics will go into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, and replace the present tariff quota 
system. These rates, described in the attached 
table, were approved by the President upon recom- 
mendation of the Interdepartmental Committee 
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on Trade Agreements and the Trade Policy Com- | 


mittee. They have been the subject of negotia- 
tions and consultations with the interested sup- 
plier countries in accordance with the provisions 
of article XXVIII of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 

At the present time these fabrics are subject to 


a compound tariff duty, consisting of a specific 


duty and ad valorem rates, both of which vary 
according to the nature of the fabric. The specific 
duty, which is compensatory for the duty on raw 
wool, is 3714 cents per pound for most fabrics. 
This part of the compound duty will remain un- 
changed. The ad valorem rates presently in effect 
have since 1956 been subject to a tariff quota under 
which the rates for most fabrics were 25 percent 


ad valorem for imports within the quota limits , 


and 45 percent for imports after the quota was 
filled. Exceptions were made for certain specialty 
fabrics which entered at lower rates even after 
exhaustion of the quota. With the exception of 
these specialty fabrics the new ad valorem portion 
of the duty will be 38 percent for fabrics valued 
over $2 per pound and 76 cents per pound for 
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lower priced fabrics, with a maximum ad valorem 
limit of 60 percent. 

The total duty, including the specific rate, re- 
sulted in an average incidence in 1959 of 45 per- 
cent on all imports. The incidence of the new 
rates, computed on the basis of 1959 trade data, 
would be 48 percent for fabrics valued over $2 
and upwards of 57 percent for lower priced 
fabrics. 

The operation of the tariff quota system has 
disrupted normal marketing practices in the 
woolen goods trade. U.S. importers, clothing 
manufacturers, and retailers were faced with 
many difficulties resulting from the need to place 


TABLE OF NEW TARIFF RATES 


orders far in advance of delivery and from the 
uncertainty over the applicable tariff rates at the 
time of importation of the fabric. To correct these 
difficulties and to provide a solution better suited 
to the needs of all the parties concerned, the 
United States agreed in 1959 to enter into nego- 
tiations with the interested supplier countries for 
renegotiation of the so-called Geneva reservation, 
under which the tariff quota arrangement was 
established. These renegotiations have now re- 
sulted in the new arrangements described above. 

A Presidential proclamation will be issued in 
due course to give legal effect to the new rates 
as of January 1, 1961. 




















Present ad valorem rates 
Par, Description New rates ! = 
In-quota Over-quota 
1108 | Woven fabrics weighing not over 4 ounces per 
square yard, wholly or in chief value of 
wool: 
Hand-woven fabrics with a loom width of less 
than 30 inches; and all other fabrics, if 
valued over $4 per pound and wholly or in 
chief value of wool of the sheep, in solid 
colors, imported to be used in the manu- 
facture of apparel for members of religious 
orders: 
With warp wholly of cotton or other vege- | 30¢ per lb.; and 25% 25% ad val___| 30% ad val. 
table fiber. ad val. 
Not with warp wholly of cotton or other | 3714¢ per lb.; and 25% 25% ad val___| 30% ad val. 
vegetable fiber. ad val. 
Other: 
With warp wholly of cotton or other vege- 
| table fiber: 
Valued over $2 per pound. .........---- 30¢ per lb.; and 38% 25% ad val___| 45% ad val. 
ad val. 
Valued $2 per pound or less_....-------- 30¢ per lb.; and 76¢ per 25% ad val___| 45% ad val. 
lb. but not more than 
60% ad val. 
| Not with warp wholly of cotton or other 
vegetable matter: 
| Valued over $2 per pound. .-_.----.---- 3716¢ per lb.; and 38% 25% ad val___| 45% ad val. 
ad val. 
Valued $2 per pound or less..-_--------- 3714¢ per lb.; and 76¢ 25% ad val___| 45% ad val. 
per lb. but not more 
° | than 60% ad val. 
1109(a) | Woven fabries weighing over 4 ounces per square 
yard, wholly or in chief value of wool: 
| Green billiard cloths in the piece, weighing 
| over 11 but not over 15 ounces per square 
yard, wholly of wool: . 
If wholly of wool of the sheep and having a 744¢ per lb.; and 30% 20% ad val___| 45% ad val.? 
purchase price (determined from the in- ad val. 
voice) of over $6.50 per pound. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE OF NEW TARIFF RATES—Continued 





Par. Description 


Hand-woven fabrics with a loom width of less 
than 30 inches; and serges weighing not 


chief value of wool of the sheep, valued at 


to be used in the manufacture of apparel for 
members of religious orders. 

Fabrics not mentioned heretofore this 
paragraph, wholly or in chief value of wool 
of the sheep or hair of the Angora goat, 


in 


having a purchase price (determined from 
Low) 


weighing not over 6 ounces per square 
yard and having a purchase price (deter- 
mined from the invoice) of over $7 per 
pound. 


Other fabrics: 





Valued $2 per pound or less___----------- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


over 6 ounces per square yard, wholly or in | 


over $4 per pound, in solid colors, imported | 


Present ad valorem rates 
New rates ! 





f 
Over-quota 








In-quota 
} 
| 3714¢ per lb.; and 30% 20% ad val___| 45% ad val. 
ad val. 
37%¢ per lb.; and 25% 25% ad val___| 30% ad val. 
ad val. 
| 
| 
| 
37144 per lb.; and 388% | 25% ad val__-_| 45% ad val? 
, 4 


weighing over 6 ounces per square yard and | 


the invoice) of over $6.50 per pound, or | 


Valued over $2 per pound.--------------- 


_| 37%4¢ per lb.; 





ad val. 


ai a eres ere 
3714¢ per lb.; and 38% | 25% ad val__.| 45% ad val. 
ad val. 


and 76¢ | 
per lb. but not more | 
than 60% ad val. | 


F] 





25% ad val___| 45% ad val. 
| 
| | 


| | 
| ! 





1 The specific rates of 30¢ and 3714¢ per lb. shown here are identical to those presently in effect. 
2 An ad valorem rate of 30 percent applies to an aggregate quantity of 350,000 pounds of certain high-priced fabrics, 


Thereafter the ad valorem rate of 45 percent is applicable. 


Import Quota on Tung Oil and Nuts 
Extended for Three Years 


27 


White House press release dated October 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on October 27, issued a proclama- 
tion extending for 3 years the existing quota on 
imports of tung oil and tung nuts. 

The annual import quota will continue to be 
26,000,000 pounds. 22,100,000 pounds may be im- 
ported from Argentina, 2,964,000 pounds from 
Paraguay, and 936,000 pounds from other coun- 
tries. 

The President’s proclamation was issued under 
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section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, a’ 
amended, which authorizes the limitation of im 
ports that interfere with the price-support pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture, 

On August 30, 1960, the President had te 
quested the Tariff Commission to investigate the 
need for restricting imports of tung oil and tung 
nuts. On October 19, 1960, the Commissio 
reported its findings that an extension of im 
port restrictions is necessary in order to prevell 
interference with the price-support program fol 
tung oil and recommended a quota of 1 year 
duration and a quantity limitation of 14,000,00 
pounds.* 


‘Copies of the Commission’s report may be obtaine 
from the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. 
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TEXT OF PROCLAMATION? 


IuposING ImMporT QuoTAS ON TuNG OIL AND TuNnG Nuts 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 624), the Secretary 
of Agriculture advised me he had reason to believe that 
tung oil and tung nuts are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States under such conditions and 
in such quantities as to render or tend to render inef- 
fective, or materially interfere with, the price-support 
program undertaken by the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to tung nuts; and 

WuHereEAs, on August 380, 1960, I requested the United 
States Tariff Commission to make an investigation under 
the said section 22 with respect to this matter; and 

Wuereas the Tariff Commission has made such in- 
vestigation and has reported to me its findings and recom- 
mendations made in connection therewith; and 

WHEREAS, on the basis of the investigation and report 
of the Tariff Commission, I find that, in the absence of 
import restrictions beyond October 31, 1960, tung oil 
and tung nuts are practically certain to be imported into 
the United States under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to materially interfere with the said price- 
support program ; and 

Wuereas I find and declare that the imposition of the 
linitations on imports of tung oil and tung nuts herein- 
after proclaimed is shown by such investigation of the 
Tariff Commission to be necessary in order that the 
entry of tung oil and tung nuts will not materially inter- 
fere with such price-support program; and 

Wuereas I find that the limitations on imports of tung 
oil and tung nuts hereinafter proclaimed will not reduce 
the permissible total quantity of tung oil and tung nuts 
which may be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption, to proportionately less than 50 per 
centum of the average annual quantity of tung oil and 
tung nuts entered during the representative period No- 
vember 1, 1952, to October 31, 1956, inclusive: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwicut D. EIsENIOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
Virtue of the authority vested in me by section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, do hereby 
proclaim as follows: 

1. For each of the three twelve-month periods begin- 
ning on November 1, 1960, November 1, 1961, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1962, the total aggregate quantity of tung oil and 
tung nuts (in terms of their oil equivalent) entered, or 
Withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption shall not 
exceed 26,000,000 pounds, of which not more than 6,500,000 
pounds shall be entered or withdrawn during the first 
quarter of each such twelve-month period. 

2. Of the 26,000,000 pounds specified in paragraph 1 not 
nore than 22,100,000 pounds shall be the product of Argen- 
tina, nor more than 2,964,000 pounds shall be the product 
of Paraguay, nor more than 936,000 pounds shail be the 
Product of other foreign countries; and of the 6,500,000 
bounds specified in paragraph 1 not more than 5,525,000 
ee 


* No. 8378 ; 25 Fed. Reg. 10449. 
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pounds shall be the product of Argentina, nor more than 
741,000 pounds shall be the product of Paraguay, nor 
more than 234,000 pounds shall be the product of other 
foreign countries. 

For the purposes of this proclamation the oil equivalent 
of tung nuts shall be computed on the basis of 15.9 pounds 
of oil for each 100 pounds of whole nuts, and on the basis 
of 35.8 pounds of oil for each 100 pounds of decorticated 
nuts. 

In order to assure equitable treatment to supplying 
countries, all tung oil and tung nuts entered or withdrawn 
pursuant to this proclamation shall have been a direct 
shipment destined to the United States on an original 
through bill of lading from the country of production. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

DonE at the City of Washington this twenty-seventh 
day of October in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred 


and eighty-fifth. 


[SEAL] 


3y the President: 


CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


Foreign Investment Incentive Tax Act of 1960. Hearing 
before the Senate Finance Committee on H.R. 5, an 
act to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to en- 
courage private investment abroad and thereby promote 
American industry and reduce Government expenditures 
for foreign economic assistance. June 13-August 23, 
1960. 117 pp. 

Extension of Sugar Act of 1948, as Amended. 
before the House Committee on Agriculture. 
EER, Part 2. August 24-26, 1960. 151 pp. 

United States—Latin American Relations. Compilation of 
studies prepared under the direction of the Subcommit- 
tee on American Republics Affairs of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. S. Doe. 125. August 31, 
1960. 827 pp. 

Activity of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 86th Congress. Report of the committee. H. 
Rept. 2225. September 20, 1960. 46 pp. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946, as Amended to October 
17, 1960. Printed for the use of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. October 17, 1960. 200 pp. [Com- 
mittee print] 

Report on the Far East: Part I—Japan and United States 
Policies. Report of Senator Mike Mansfield to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. October 21, 1960. 
7 pp. [Committee print] 

Europe's Freedom Fighter—Taras Shevchenko, 1814-1861. 
A documentary biography of Ukraine’s poet laureate 
and national hero. H. Doc. 445. 45 pp. 
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Committee I Continues Discussion of Disarmament 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


Thank you for allowing me to exercise the right 
of reply at this time. Although I have felt com- 
pelled to take the floor today to correct some im- 
pressions which may have been made by the 
discussions thus far, there is one point I wish to 
make clear at the outset. 

My delegation has no desire to turn this session 
into an East-West exchange of sterile recrimina- 
tions. We are, on the contrary, anxious to have 
an opportunity to hear the views of other delega- 
tions on this very complex question of disarma- 
ment, which is of such vital importance to every 
member. 

Thus I exercise my right of reply with consider- 
able reluctance and in the sincere hope that the 
nature of future Soviet interventions will make it 
unnecessary for me to do so in the future. For, 
Mr. Chairman, in one point my delegation, I am 
sure, shares the view of the Soviet delegation, and 
that is that there should be a full opportunity for 
all members to express their views here. We hope 
then that all delegations will let this committees 
have the benefit of their views and that there will 
be an end to attempts to impugn motives and 
impugn integrity of members or delegations or 
their governments, when we should be devoting 
our time and energy to the substance of the dis- 
armament problem itself. This is not to say that 
one will not in listening to me find certain criti- 
cisms of the Soviet position, but the question of 
impugning motive is another thing entirely. 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Oct. 27 (U.S. delegation press release 3556). For a state- 
ment made by Ambassador Wadsworth in Committee I 
on Oct. 19, see BULLETIN of Nov. 14, 1960, p. 760. 
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Soviet Position Studied 


My delegation has carefully studied the remark 
made by the distinguished representative of tlh) 
Soviet Union in this room the day before yester. 
day. Now, perhaps this is reading too much inti 
Mr. [Valerian A.] Zorin’s remarks, but we di 
have the impression that there may be a certaii 
development of the Soviet position in a mor 
favorable direction than heretofore. I refer, M:’ 
Chairman, to the fact that Mr. Zorin now appear 
to accept the proposition, as he put it, that “eva 
before the conclusion of a treaty on general ani 
complete disarmament there should be carried ott 
some measures which would contribute to tl 
growth of confidence in the relations betwee 
states and to the creation of a more favorable a, 
mosphere for the practical solution of the problen 
of general and complete disarmament.” He the 
cited, as examples, cessation of nuclear testing 
acceptance of obligations not to be the first to us 
nuclear weapons, and creating of atom- and rocke: 
free zones in various regions of the world. 

I do not propose at this time to undertake! 
discussion of the relative merits of each of th! 
Soviet suggestions for the partial measures or tli 
preliminary measures that the Soviet Union pr 
poses as opposed to our own suggestions for sil! 
ilar measures or at least measures with a simil’ 
purpose. What I do wish to stress is that, if Jl 
Zorin’s statement means, as it says, that cert 
measures can be taken now or very soon whit 
will reduce tension and help create a better # 
mosphere for reaching agreement on general a 
complete disarmament under effective interti’ 
tional control, there is an urgent need to sta! 
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negotiating on such measures. And this is what 
the United States has been saying all along. Why, 
then, can we not return to the negotiating table? 

Unfortunately Mr. Zorin did not draw the logi- 
cal conclusion from his own remarks. Despite his 
acknowledgment of the need and utility of meas- 
ures to be taken in advance of an agreement on all 
the stages of general and complete disarmament 
under eflective international control, he reverted 
to the proposition that the only useful work that 
this committee can do is to agree on the Soviet 
basic principles of a single treaty on general and 
complete disarmament. Now this would be useful 
work, indeed, but if Mr. Zorin means what he says 
on partial measures, then this is clearly not the 
only useful work it can do. And my delegation 
has heretofore indicated that it cannot be con- 
sidered to be completely useful if the only prin- 
ciples which we are allowed to discuss are the 
principles put forward by the Soviet Union. We 
are frankly puzzled on this point as between the 
total and the partial. 

We are willing to discuss the early measures pro- 
posed by the U.S.S.R., Mr. Chairman. We hope 
they will reciprocate and be willing to discuss the 
early measures we support. 


U.S. Favors Total Disarmament 


And this leads me, Mr. Chairman, to set the 
record straight on several counts. For, I fear, Mr. 
Zorin has misled the committee both with regard 
to the content and motivation of the Western dis- 
armament proposals. 

I should like to examine here with the commit- 
tee the Soviet charges and to tell you what the facts 
are, as far as the United States position is con- 
cerned, 

First, Mr. Zorin has alleged that the Western 
Powers, and particularly the United States, are 
trying to evade general and complete disarmament 
and that we are deceiving the public when we use 
this phrase. He further alleges that the Western 
Powers are interested in controls only for the pur- 


‘pose of creating a system of international espio- 


nage and that we want controls only over arma- 
ments and not over disarmament. He says, fur- 
ther, that the U.S.S.R. is ready to accept any and 
all controls which are necessary. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, no country in the world 
would welcome more wholeheartedly than the 
United States a change in the world situation 
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that would permit us to lay down the grievously 
heavy burden which armaments impose upon us. 
We want a world in which nations no longer have 
the power to settle differences by force of arms, a 
world in which international order will prevail, a 
secure world in which all people will be free from 
the fear of war. Inshort, we would like to see total 
disarmament of all nations under law. In my per- 
sonal opinion, if we were to start now and work at 
good speed, the step-by-step process to this goal 
should be completed in the neighborhood of, say, 
5 to 6 years, and with good faith and a real sense 
of urgency on both sides, it could take even less. 

Now Mr. Zorin may tell us again, as he has in 
the past, that our statements are not to be believed. 
The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that in making these 
statements I speak from certain knowledge of my 
country’s desires and my country’s official position, 
whereas the skeptical reaction of Mr. Zorin can 
spring not from knowledge but purely from 
suspicion—and totally unjustified suspicion. 

Regardless of suspicion or of any other motive 
that might impel certain remarks in this room, 
Mr. Zorin in his recent remarks has completely 
ignored the fact that the United States plan pre- 
sented to the 10-nation group in Geneva on June 
27 outlines a program for achieving total dis- 
armament. Let me recall briefly what that plan 
provided for. 

Our plan clearly states that it is our objective 
to work out “a treaty for general and complete 
disarmament.” A look at the third stage of our 
plan shows clearly that our objectives in disarma- 
ment are just that—a world without war. There- 
fore, to say that we are against full disarmament 
is an outright misstatement of our position. 

Yesterday one of the speakers in this committee 
stated that the United States had not presented 
its June 27 proposals to the General Assembly and 
that this lack of presentation indicated that we, 
ourselves, doubt the seriousness of these proposals. 

I would ask the committee to consult two docu- 
ments which are before us and which are available 
in the document office in this room. Document 
A/4463, dated 26th August, transmits to the As- 
sembly the documents and records of the Disarma- 
ment Commission. One of these—DC/154 of 22 
July—contains the United States proposals. 
Now, as Mr. [David] Ormsby-Gore [U.IX. rep- 


?For background and text of U.S. proposals, see ibid., 
July 18, 1960, p. 89. 
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resentative] so well said the other day, Mr. Chair- 
man, where we differ with the Soviet Union is on 
how to get to this goal of complete, total, or what- 
ever kind of language we want to use, disarma- 
ment. The essential differences between us are 
that in the negotiations in Geneva the U.S.S.R. 
appeared insistent on solving all the knotty prob- 
lems involved in getting all nations to lay down 
all their arms before it would agree to take any 
single step to reduce the risks of nuclear war. 
The United States does not believe that these 
things should be postponed. And if we read Mr. 
Zorin’s latest intervention aright, perhaps the 
Soviet Union no longer believes that. We hope 
this is true. And I suggested at the outset, and 
would repeat now, that there are things that can 
be done now to prevent war, and we should do 
them. Our approach, we believe, is clearly pref- 
erable because it would allow us to put into effect 
those first steps which would take less time or very 
little time even to negotiate—steps that we know 
how to control now without waiting until every- 
thing is negotiated and all the necessary technical 
studies are completed. 


Details of U.S. Plan 

At the risk of too much repetition, Mr. Chair- 
man, let me outline just once more, and briefly, 
the procedure which we have suggested. First, 
we propose that the members of the 10-nation 
committee, or any other forum which is mutually 
satisfactory, negotiate an agreement, or a series of 
separate agreements, on measures which could be 
taken now to meet the danger of annihilation 
threatening the world in the nuclear age. We 
suggested a number of such measures. I outlined 
these in my statement of October 19, and I will 
not belabor these points. We are ready to take 
them separately. We are ready to take them all 
together. We are ready to examine any counter- 
proposals from the Soviet Union or from others. 
In fact, we would welcome counterproposals not 
only from the Soviet Union but from others. All 
that we insist upon in such a process is that these 
measures be verifiable, that the verification ma- 
chinery be a part and parcel of the agreement to 
carry out the measures, and that neither side gain 
a significant military advantage over the other 
by taking them. 

Our plan stresses that agreement should be 
reached first on those measures which can ‘be 
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undertaken by the participants without delay, 
These measures would not only stop the expansio, 
of armed forces, not only halt the growth of 
weapons stockpiles, but would immediately reduc 
armed forces and armaments, prevent the mili- } 
tarization of outer space, increase security against 
surprise attack; they would not only stop the 
spread of nuclear weapons production throughout } 
the world but would also reduce immediately and 
significantly the amount of fissionable materia 
now in weapons arsenals, And this ideally could | 
be done in one treaty. 

We know that the measures that we have sug. 
gested are technically controllable. We believe ) 
that they are equally in the interest of the United 
States and of the Soviet Union. And they ar 
certainly responsive to today’s most pressing ' 
dangers. They are measures which could greatly 
decrease tension and provide the confidence for 
even more rapid progress toward our further } 






goals. 

Now, we do not stop there, Mr. Chairman, a 
Mr. Zorin has intimated. We propose that simul- 
taneously with the negotiating of such agreement 
we should conduct the necessary technical studies 
to work out effective controls for the measures to! 
be carried out in subsequent stages of our overall 
plan. Without incorporation of the detailed con- 
trols provisions as an integral part of a disarm! 
ment treaty, such a treaty could have no meaning 
These technical studies would not be conducte 
for their own sake. Their purpose would be to 
work out the control systems necessary to enable) 
us to move forward to full disarmament. 

Moreover, by their very nature the measure 
provided for in subsequent stages must be world 
wide in their effect. To achieve this an agreemelt 
would have to be submitted to a world disarma 
But the ultimate need to con’ 
vene such a conference is no excuse for delaying 


ment conference. 


the first-stage measures which could be put int 
effect. immediately as between the states in tht 
10-nation committee. Ours is a policy of fir 
things first and of moving ahead as quickly ®, 
possible. 

Now, I have pointed out repeatedly that the 
United States seeks priority agreement in tho 
areas where action is possible now on measures 
which will reduce tensions. We have seen ho 
this can be done, even though painfully, in ile 
nuclear test negotiations. In this case it is ol! 
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view that the Soviet Union, the United States, and 
the United Kingdom recognize that their own 
security would be increased if they could conclude 
asafeguarded agreement to stop nuclear tests. We 
believe that we can find other common areas, such 
as this, which will help reduce the dangers of 
war. And progress on any of those steps would 
help increase trust and confidence and thereby 
serve as steppingstones to ever larger areas of 
agreement. 

Why should we delay in taking other steps to 
reduce the dangers of war until every “i” is dotted 
and every “t” is crossed on an agreement that 
covers every disarmament measure? I can remem- 
ber well that the United States and its allies were 
criticized in this very room in 1957 by the Soviet 
Union and by quite a few others for maintaining 
what is known as the “package” approach. Now, 
if there is anything that is a “package” approach 
pushed to its extreme, it is the approach taken by 
the Soviet Union within the last year. 


The Issue of Controls 

On the other hand, now Mr. Zorin says that the 
Western Powers are interested only in “control 
over armament,” in control for control’s sake, in 
control for espionage, and that the Russians are 
ready to accept all the control that is required as 
long as it is “control over disarmament.” And the 
representative of the Soviet Union has tried to 
make something evil out of the idea of “control 
over armaments.” 

This is a subject that requires some candid com- 
ment, because it seems to me that the Soviet repre- 
sentative has deliberately set out to distort our 
position and confuse the issue. 

The United States believes that controls are 
essential. They can give mutual assurance to op- 
posing sides and thus increase the security of us 
all, which is the very purpose of disarmament 
itself, 

We believe that control over remaining arma- 
ments as well as controls over the process of dis- 


armament are an integral part of any agreement, 


particularly an agreement, Mr. Chairman, which 
it has been recognized by both sides can best be 
achieved by stages. Unless we are to get rid of all 
armaments at one stage, which is of course utopian, 
We must make provisions for control over the 
armaments which remain at the end of each stage 
as well as over the process of the reduction. It is 
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for this reason that our resolution * provides that 
verification should be capable of ascertaining “that 
retained armed forces aid armaments do not ex- 
ceed agreed levels at any stage.” Now this may 
mean control over the remaining police- or mili- 
tia-type armaments, even at the end of the entire 
process—and I believe it should. If so, such con- 
trol is fully justified. 

It is clear that steps can be taken now to reduce 
tension and the risk of war which would involve 
controls but which might not involve reducing 
armaments. For example, attention can be di- 
rected toward obtaining agreement on a number of 
actions which could help reduce the chances of 
war by miscalculation, accident, or error—one of 
the dangers often cited by Chairman Khrushchev. 
Associated with other measures to reduce the pos- 
sibility of launching a surprise attack, such agree- 
ments could make a notable contribution in 
reducing anxieties and promoting a basis for more 
progress toward our ultimate disarmament goals. 
Too, assurances can be sought that outer space is 
used only for peaceful purposes. There are no 
weapons in orbit at the moment, as far as we know, 
which would threaten the extinction of mankind. 
But atomic bombs may soon be circling over our 
heads ready to be dropped at the push of a button. 
Preventing this will involve armaments control, 
not disarmament. Is there anything wrong with 
this? Is this not a step forward? The nuclear 
test negotiations involve no disarmament, but they 
do involve controls, and the U.S.S.R. has not 
refused to participate in these negotiations. 

Let us think of these matters, because upon them 
may well rest the success or the failure of a dis- 





armament scheme. 


inadequacies in the Soviet Plan 

Let us now turn for a moment to the Soviet 
claim that the problem of controls is a simple one 
since, as they say, they are ready to accept all 
the controls that are necessary. 

I ask you to look at stage I of the Soviet plan.‘ 
The Soviet Union proposes to eliminate all means 
of delivering nuclear weapons—and this pre- 
sumably includes missiles, aircraft of many varie- 
ties, submarines, artillery—to discontinue their 
manufacture, and to destroy all related weapons. 


3 U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 250. 
* U.N. doe. A/4505. 
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Now what is the inspection provision of the So- 
viet plan to “guarantee” that this objective is ac- 


complished? It states, “The control organization 
will have the right to inspect all enterprises, 
plants, factories, and shipyards previously en- 
gaged” in the manufacture of these delivery sys- 
tems. I underscore the words “previously en- 
gaged.” But what this means to me is that the 
inspectors will be allowed to go only to those 
places which the Soviet Union or the United 
States say are the ones once used for basing or 
launching systems. 

The control authorities would, under the Soviet 
plan, have absolutely no right to look around to 
insure that all sites for launching or all bases had 
in fact been declared and that no new ones were 
being built. The control organization would have 
no right to see that there were not other factories 
engaged in the manufacture of these weapons, 
either previously or later, or that new factories en- 
gaged in the manufacture of these weapons had 
not been constructed or converted for this pur- 
pose. 

If others were to follow through in good faith 
on their own obligations, one country under the 
kind of control conceived by the Soviet Union 
could obtain a very decisive military advantage 
without any fear of being discovered. In those 
circumstances a very small number of these power- 
ful weapons manufactured in secret or hidden 
prior to the agreement could be used to overwhelm 
the other states, and perhaps humanity itself. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Ormsby-Gore told 
us, it is really just as simple as this: If your en- 
emy drops the gun from his hand and puts it on 
the table and says he is now disarmed—and that 
you have seen him disarm—but will not let you 
look into his pockets and see if he is carrying a 
knife, would you really feel safe in laying aside 
your own weapon ? 





When you verify that the gun 
has been laid aside you are controlling disarma- 
ment; but unless you can check for the knife or 
other lethal weapons somewhere else on his per- 
son, how much does the control over the disarma- 
ment by itself really mean ? 

Now, Mr. Zorin said yesterday that the U.S.S.R. 
agrees that the two men must be able to search 
each other. But if you examine the Soviet pro- 
posal, you will see that it provides for this possi- 
bility only after the entire program is finished. 
In other words, the two men must take each other’s 
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word that they had no more weapons hidden on 
their persons for four or six or however many 
years it takes to complete the process. By then, of 
course, the knife or other lethal weapon might 
have been used, and it would be too late. And 
even then—even then—if the Soviet past positions 


are a guide, the two men in searching each other | 


preferably would inspect their own pockets and 
not each other’s. 








— 


‘ ee . | 
The Soviet control provisions are even more in. 


adequate when it comes to the second stage. They 


propose “complete prohibition of all nuclear, | 


chemical, biological and other weapons of mas 
destruction,” as well as the destruction of all 
stockpiles of such weapons. Under their pro- 
cedure they want us to undertake a commitment 
to do this regardless of whether adequate control 
provisions can be developed. 


The control provi. | 


sion that the Soviets propose for this provides 


only for onsite inspection of the actual process of 
the destruction. We are asked to take on faith 
the claim that the weapons we are watching being 
destroyed are all the weapons that they had. The 
control organization would, while the process of 
disarmament was going on, have absolutely no 
right to look elsewhere to make sure that some 
secret stockpiles of these weapons might not have 
been hidden away. 

Let me make it clear, Mr. Chairman, that in 
criticizing the Soviet proposal I am not voicing 
specific suspicion that the Soviet Union would it 
self indulge in such chicanery. I merely say that 
it is possible for any power to indulge in this 
sort of procedure under the terms of the control 
which they have proposed. 

So these are some of the inadequacies in the So- 
viet plan. But even beyond this, when we get 
away from principle and down to detail, we find 
that what the Soviet Union means or has meant 
in the past is a certain amount of self-inspection. 


Situation Parallels Nuclear Test Talks 


Two days ago Mr. Zorin spoke at great length 


~~ 


in an attempt to assure the committee that, wher , 


Chairman Khrushchev said that he would agree 
to any proposals the United States made for in- 
spection over general and complete disarmament, 
he meant it. He tried to draw a distinction be 
tween that offer and the current talks on nucleal 
weapons tests. 
by-Gore pointed out, entirely specious, and ve 
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would be the most foolish of men if we took the 
statement completely at face value. 

The situation is exactly parallel to the nuclear 
test talks. At one of the first meetings of the 
nuclear test discussions in Geneva ® on, I believe, 
the second day of November 1958, although I can- 
not vouch for the date exactly, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, Mr. [Semyon] Tsarapkin, a very estima- 
ble gentleman, said, and I quote him verbatim, “If 
you give us this agreement”—meaning the Soviet 
agreement that he wanted us to sign—“you will 
get your control.” And, as Mr. Ormsby-Gore has 
pointed out, this did not turn out to be quite as 
easy as all that. What happened when we got 
down to discussing controls? He proposed that 
all control posts in the U.S.S.R. be manned by 
Soviet citizens. Even today, while the United 
States says that control posts in the United States 
should be headed up by Soviet nationals, the Soviet 
Union is insisting that their own citizens act as 
captains of the control posts in their territory, 
and this also applies to the mobile inspection teams 
who will make onsite inspection of suspicious 
events. What kind of control is that? 

These are just examples, examples which to my 
mind show why we have to remain at least a bit 
skeptical about sweeping Soviet claims that they 
are prepared to accept any controls which are 
necessary. This is why we feel that our approach 
is the better one, the one that will give assurance, 
Mr. Chairman, not only to the Soviet Union, to 
the United Kingdom, to the United States, to the 
other big powers, but to every single power, 
whether it be medium-sized, large, or small, in the 
world. At the same time we are willing to examine 
these problems with the Soviet Union, as I have 
suid many times. All they have to do is sit down 
at the negotiating table with us. Let us see what 
measures of agreement we can find. Let me say, 
and with great pleasure, that we found a great 
Many measures of agreement in Geneva during 
the nuclear test talks, as can be seen from the com- 
pleted articles, the preamble, andthe annexes 
which have already been approved by the three- 
nation group there.* There is no reason to believe 
ve cannot find other areas of agreement in the 
larger field of disarmament. Then, after having 
found them, let us see what steps we can take to 
seni ‘ 


For an article by William J. Gehron on the Geneva 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests, see BULLETIN of Sept. 26, 1960, p. 482. 

*For texts of agreed articles, see ibid., p. 494. 
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table. 
Chairman, if we can sit down at the negotiating 
table, we will not insist that the game be played 
only under our rules. And by the same token we 
hope that, on that happy day when we do sit 
down again, Mr. Zorin will not insist that we have 
to play the game only under his rules. 





insure to the anxious peoples of this world that 
the dangers of war are really receding instead 
of increasing, as so many fear. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me summarize 
the main points that I have tried to make here 
today. 

1. We want—we earnestly, sincerely, deeply 
want general and complete disarmament under ef- 
fective international control. Those words and 
those conditions are envisaged in the resolution 
passed by the General Assembly last year.?. And 
we are not backing off from that one inch, no 
matter what anyone tells you. A reading of the 
June proposal, a reading of the third stage makes 
this quite obvious. 

2. We want controls. They are necessary, and 
they can do much to increase the security of all 
of us, as well as allay the anxieties of all of us. 

3. We want to begin progress toward our goal 


now, to take those measures that can be taken now 


while at the same time, concurrently, we are try- 
ing to solve the problems that lie ahead of us in 
reaching the goal of total disarmament. 

4. I apologize for the repetition, but I feel that 
it must be said over and over again: We are ready, 
willing, and anxious to sit down at the negotiating 
The door yawns wide. Moreover, Mr. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic Energy 


Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into 
force July 29, 1957. TIAS 3873. 

Acceptance deposited: Senegal, November 1, 1960. 

Aviation 

Convention on international civil aviation. Done at 


Chicago December 7, 1944. 
4, 1947. TIAS 1591. 
Adherence deposited: Ivory Coast, October 31, 1960. 


Entered into force April 


7 For text, see ibid., Nov. 23, 1959, p. 766. 




















Finance Ne 
Articles of agreement of the International Development 
Association. Done at Washington January 26, 1960. DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Entered into force September 24, 1960. An 
Signatures: Paraguay, October 25, 1960; Philippines, Th 
October 28, 1960; Colombia, November 4, 1960. I 
Signatures and acceptances: Jordan, October 4, 1960; 
Iran, October 10, 1960; Union of South Africa, . " Int 
October 12, 1960; Spain, October 18, 1960; United Post in Sierra Leone Elevated e 
‘ ie ¢ y ~ rié > oF q y 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia, October 26, 1960. to Consulate General The 
sae tii : i 
Health ’ 2 a Effective December 1, 1960, the American consulate a ye 
Amendments to articles 24 and 25 of the World Health Freetown, Sierra Leone, will be elevated to the rank of | 
Organization Constitution of July 22, 1946 (TIAS 1801). iin danas ina “cee So. with : h 
Adopted by the 12th World Health Assembly at Ge- Roeioa awe general. Herbert IT. Reiner, Jr., will continy Con 
neva May 28, 1959. as principal officer and will be appointed consul genera] : 
Acceptances deposited: Ireland, October 15, 1960; Mali, as soon as the required formalities have been completed Con 
October 17, 1960; Luxembourg, October 25, 1960. ir 
Entered into force: October 25, 1960. a 
Recess Appointments Cub 
Weather ae ) ¢ 
> aside Vov « € j y Tilton 
Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 7 , resident on November 9 appointed Wilton | Der 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into Wendell Blancke to be Ambassador to the Republic ct | ite 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. Congo (Brazzaville). (For biographic details, se a 
Accessions deposited: Niger and Togo, October 28, 1960; Department of State press release 638 dated November Post 
Ivory Coast, October 31, 1960. 10.) er 
, Rece 
. < Th 
BILATERAL Designations . 
once t elias , i inline ig th ; Howard R. Cottam as Deputy Assistant Secretary for! pics 
Agreement amending the exchange of notes to the agri- -_ i: eich ae ie SES: 
cultural commodities agreement of August 30, 1960 meron and Regional Amatrs, Bureau of mee Easten | of 
(TIAS 4563). Effected by exchange of notes at Taipei and South Asian Affairs, effective November 7. ) ve 
October 31, 1960. Entered into force October 31, 1960. ‘ 
mpe 
Ecuador Th 
Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the ) The: 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act Check List of Department o e ae 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), P f Stat New 
with memorandum of understanding and exchange of Press Releases: November 7-13 tiv 
notes. Signed at Quito September 27, 1960. Entered US 
into force September 27, 1960. Press releases may be obtained from the Office ie 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. lun 
Korea _ ; Midd 
Agreement amending the agreement of January 26, 1950 “Sate Subject ; 
(TIAS 2436), fer the establishment of the U.S. Military 635 11/8 Tripartite communique on 1941 bases an 
Advisory Group to the Republic of Korea. Effected by agreement in West Indies. fai 
exchange of notes at Seoul October 21, 1960. Entered 636 11/9 New wool fabrics tariff rates. } 
into force October 21, 1960. 637 11/9 Meeting of National Advisory Com- 
bs 4 z mittee on Inter-American Affairs. 
Nigeria, Federation of *638 11/10 Blancke appointed Ambassador to Re 
Agreement providing for the establishment and operation public of Congo (biographic de 
of a space-vehicle tracking and communications station tails). | 
within the Federation of Nigeria (Project Mercury). 639 11/9 Mann: “The Democratic Ideal in the 
Signed at Lagos October 19, 1960. Entered into force Latin American Policy of the United 
October 19, 1960. States.” 
— 640 11/12 Note protesting Cuban trials of Amer , 
pain ican citizens. 





Agreement amending the agreement of October 16, 1958 
(TIAS 4120), providing for the financing of certain 
educational exchange programs. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Madrid June 3 and October 18, 1960. En- 
tered into force October 18, 1960. 


* Not printed. 
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City Between Two Worlds 


This 22-page illustrated pamphlet, a revised Background, traces 
the political development of the Berlin question from 1952 up to the 
abortive summit meeting of May 1960, and includes a brief statement 
of the legal basis of Western rights in Berlin. 
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Department The Record on Korean 
of Unification—1943-1960 


This volume, consisting of a narrative summary and a collection of 
documents, presents the record on Korean unification as shown by the 
State policies and actions of the United Nations, the United States, the 
Republic of Korea, and the countries of the Communist bloc during 
the period 1943 to 1960. The narrative covers the major developments 
relating to Korea in this period but gives primary attention to the 
continuing efforts of the United Nations and the United States to 
achieve the unification of Korea in accordance with fundamental 
principles endorsed by the great majority of the members of the world 
organization. 
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